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SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

CONCORD, SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, 

AND APPOSITION. 

1. Greek Syntax agrees generally with Latin in the 

Concords. The following differences should be 
noticed. 

2. A Neuter Plural Subject agrees with a Vtrb Sin- 

gular : 

Tct KaXa Trjv ^X^v €v<l>p(uv€i. 
Good deeds gladden the souL 

Sometimes, contrary to ordinary Greek usage, the Verb is 
Plural. 

8, A Dual Subject agrees with a Dual Predicate chiefly 
when a pair of things is spoken of, otherwise the 
Predicate is Plural : 

Both the brothers died childless. 

4, A Relative which would be in the Accusative is 
often attracted into the case of its Antecedent, if 
the Antecedent is in the Genitive or Dative : 

Xpcofiat pipXioLS oh €xci> (for a €\(i>), 
I use the hooks which I have. 

The Antecedent is often attracted into the clause of 
the Relative : 
Xpii^fJMi oh <sx<i) PipXCois. 

A 
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5. Adjectives are used much more freely in Greek than 

in Latin as Supplementary Predicates, Le. to sup- 
plement the Verbal Predicate : 

They arrive suddenly (repente adveniunt). 

o 'A<r(i)ir OS -iroTa/ios eppvr] /icyas. 

I7te river Asopus flawed with a strong stream. 

The Adjective would be here used in Latin only in 
poetry or in late prose, e,g, nuxgnus fluens Nilus^ 
Verg. In Latin Prose comparatively few Adjectives 
are thus used; Adverbs would be used instead as 
a rule. 

6, Two peculiarities in Apposition should be noticed : 

1. Partitive Apposition, or the Figure of the Whole 

and its Parts, S%Q/ui KaS" oKov koI fiiprf. The 
Whole comes first ; then, in Apposition, its 
parts : 

XvTrat, ai fuv xprjOTaC euriv, at Be KaKaL 
With regard to pains^ some are good, others bad {some 
pains are good^ others bad). 

Strictly, the Whole should be in the Genitive, Avttwv, of 
pains^ etc, 

2. The Nominative, or Accusative, in Apposition 

to the Sentence. A Substantive with its 
adjuncts, in these cases, may be in Apposition 
to the fact stated in the Principal Sentence : 

KCivrat TTCo-dvTCs, TTMrrts ov a-fJLiKpa iroAct. 
(Some) lie where theyfell^ no slight proof of loyalty to the 
state (i.e. their death is a proof (^ loyalty), 

*EX€viyv KTdvu}fi€Vj McvcXc^ kvvrrjv viKpdv, 
Let us slay Helen^ a cruel grief to Menelaus (i.e. the 
slaying of Helen will be a cruel blow to Menelaus), 
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THE ARTICLE, 

7. 'O, f\j TO in Homer has three usages : (i) it is a 

Demonstrative or Personal Pronoun; (2) it re- 
sembles more or less the Attic Article; (3) it is 
a Relative Pronoun. 

Of usages (i) and (3) only traces have survived in Attic : 

(i) The Demonstrative and Personal usage, especially in 
the phrases o /jtcv, 6 Se, the one^ the other (in all 
genders and numbers). 

Also o §€ at the beginning of a sentence, when there is a 
change of subject : 

'Iva/ocos ^AOrjvoLOVs hrrjydyero' ol 8e ^X6ov, 
Inarus invited the Athenians : and they came, 

(3) The relative usage, chiefly in poetry : 
With the twofold scourge that Ares loves, 

8. Observe two points about the Attic Article : (i) it is 

demonstrative ; hence it marks off a known and 
definite thing, class, or subject ; (2) as the earlier 
or Homeric usage omitted the Article with definite 
things, its use in Attic is fluctuating, it being some- 
times expressed, sometimes omitted. 

9. The Article marks off* individuals or classes as 

known and definite, or as already mentioned : e.g, 
6 p^T<op, the (professional) speaker ; ol ayaOoi, good 
men: 

Of the seven sages Solon was wisest 

8ov\€VOfJL€V 0€OLS 6 T£ WOT* elorlv ot OeoC, 

We are slaves to godsy whatsoever these gods (mentioned) 
are. 
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10. The Article with Proper Names. A Proper Name men- 

tioned for the first time does not take the Article, e,g, 
'2(0KpdTrjs, unless we mean the well-known, or cele- 
brated, then o ^Kpdrq^, Socrates ille. But if already 
mentioned the Article may be used, 6 'ZotKpdrrj^y the 
Socrates spoken of, 

11. The Article with Familiar Names is often omitted : tt/jos 

oo-Tv, to town ; kv aKpoirokei, on the Acropolis ; awo Sc^tas, 
on the right; PaxrikevSy the King (of Persia), 

12. With Abstract and Material Nouns, and with Objects of 

External Nature the usage fluctuates : 17 dperrj or dperrjy 
virtue ; o x/>v(ros or yjpyxro^^ gold ; 6 ovpQ,v6% or ov/)avds, 
the heaven^ or heaven, 

13. With Geographical Names the usage is extremely fluc- 

tuating. The following constructions however may be 
safely taken as guides : 6 Yxv^pdrq^ irorafiosy the river 
Euphrates ; 17 A^Aos v^o-os, the island of Delos, 

14. The Noun-making power of the Article. The 

Article prefixed to any word, or any number of 
connected words, makes a Substantive of it, or 
them : oi vvv, the present generation ; ol Trakac, the 
men of old ; ol iirl r&v irparfiiarayv, the Govern- 
ment {those over the affairs of state). 

15. All words which, coming between the Article and 

its Substantive, refer to the Substantive, form a 
kind of Compound Adjective used attributively : 

During the time before we were born, 
i.e, in our pre-natal days. 
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16. The Article distinguishes the Subject from the 
Predicate. The Subject takes the Article ; the 
Predicate in agreement with the Subject is with- 
out the Article : 

o av^ip €vSaLjjL(aVy or €v8aifji<av 6 dinjp. 
The man is happy. 

But o €v8ai/i<av avqp (less commonly 6 avrip 6 €vB(ufji<av) 
would mean the happy man^ €v5at/xwv being an Attribu- 
tive, not a Predicate. 



17. A Demonstrative Pronoun may also mark the 
Subject : 

kv ILepcraLS vofios ccrrtv oStos. 
Among the Persians this is law. 



18. Oblique Predicates. When the Predicate is not in 
the Nominative Case it is called an Oblique Pre- 
dicate. Oblique Predicates are very common in 
Greek, for they always exert an emphatic, i,e, a 
Predicative, stress. 

They chose Cyrus king, 

iKavov irapexofxai rev fidprvpa. 

The witness whom I produce is competent, 

dir6p(p yc r^Sc ^v/iireirkkyfieOa ^€v<^. 

Truly a troublesome visitor this in whose grip we are 
caught (ttTT^/jy Oblique Predicate, t^Sc ^€v<^ Sub- 
ject). 

fJLeydXy ry (jxovy €j8oa. 
jffe cried with a loud voice, 

* Loud ' is here emphatic. 
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19. With the verb e^© properties of persons and things 
are described in this construction : 

KaAovs €;(€t tovs 6<l>0a\fxovs. 

He has fine eyesy or, his eyes are fine. 

The French construction is here the same, // a les yeux 
beaux. 



20. The Pronoun with the Article may take two dis- 
tinct positions : 

rr^v T» J* .• I f tne man ts 

I. The Predicatives or r r. j.^ 

I t 3 \ *« ' I nappy, 

\ o avrjp €VoaL/jLO}v ) ^'^'^ 



[ 6 evBatfJLdiV dvqp \ 

I. The Attributive -< or, more rarely, > the happy 



man. 



21. The Predicative position is taken by o5to9, oSe, 

€/ce?z/09, kKCLTepo^i afKJxo, dfi(f>6Tepo(; : 

o^Tos o dvrjp or 6 dvr)p o^tos, this man, 

kir dp,(f>oT€pois Tots Atfi€o-t, off both harbours, 

22. The Attributive position is taken by Toiovro^y Toib<i- 

Be: the Possessives i/jb6<i, a-6<;, ^fierepo*;, v/jtArepo^i, 
a-<f}€T€po(; : and the Reflexives ifxavrov, <reavTov, 
etc. 

In such a difficulty, 

o €/xos oovAos. 

My slave, 

^ efJMVTOV KapSia, 

My own heart. 
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23. The construction of iKoa-ros is variable: cv iKaary ry 

iroAc*, or cv Ikojcttq iroAe*, in each state, 

"OSc in poetry often omits the Article, (yv t^/Sc xv*# 
with this {my\ hand. 

24. When a Genitive follows a Substantive there are 

several positions : 

ri rov irarpos otKta \ 

or >the commonest forms. 

^ 0(fcia Tov Trarpos j 
My father^ s house. 

y\ oiKia ^ rov irarpos is less common. 

25. Idiomatic usages varying with the position of the Article. 

TTocra irSXis, every, or, ««y state ; irao-a 17 tto A,4s, all the 
state ; also 17 Troo-a wdXts, /^ a/^^/j state. 

So with 5Aos. 
ij liktrq dyopdj the central market. 

pi(rq ri dyo/oa, the centre of the market, 
Lat forum medium for both. 

VI ea-xdrrj vrjcos, the furthest island, 

ka-x^TTfi 17 v^o-os, the end of the island. 
So with aKpos. 

avros o av^/o, the man himself ipse vir, 

6 dvToc avi}/j, /i^ jaw^ man, idem vir, 

woXXoi, many ; oX iroWoi, the many, the people, 

6Xiyoi,few; ol okiyoi, the oligarchical faction, 

aXAoi, ot/iers, alii; ol aX^oi, the rest, ceteri, 

N.B, 9I roXtrai jccU oX ^ivoi, citizens and foreigners (the Article repeated 
when Koi joins two distinct terms) : but 6 Oc^f koX Tan/jp, our 
God and Father, not God and the Father (not repeated when the 
two terms form one compound or collective term.) 
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PRONOUNS. 

26. For the Third Personal Pronoun — he^ she, it, they — 

are used : 

6 /jt€v — o 5€ at the beginning of a sentence. 

oStos, Ikcivos (*c€tvos in Poetry), when emphatic. 

avTos in its oblique cases only. 

<r</>€, and the Doric vw in Tragedy are Accusative 
singular and plural, him, her, it, them, 

27. Personal Pronouns in the Nominative are not gener- 

ally used except for contrast or emphasis : 

lAovcro. 
Seeing that when ye died, with mine own hands 
I bathed you, 

28. The Possessive of the Third Person is wanting in 

Attic. 

We may translate, / sent my slave, in four ways : 

€ir€fjL\pa Tov Sovkov, 

€7r€fl\//a TOV SovAoV /JLOV, 

€ir€fi\//a TOV ifjLov SovXov, more rarely, tov SovXov tov 
efJLOV, 

€7re/i\//a tov l/xavrov SovXoVj my own slave. 

He sent his slave, 

€7r€fjL\f/€ TOV BovXov OT TOV 60OA0V aVTOV. 

So avT^s, her (stave) ; avrwv, their {slave), 

29. A Reflexive Pronoun in a Subordinate clause may 

refer to either (i) the Subject of its own, i,e, the 
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Subordinate clause ; or (2) to the Subject of the 
Principal clause. When used in the second of 
these two ways, it is called an Indirect Reflexive. 

The Datives 01, o-<^i(ri, and the oblique cases of avros 
are, as well as lavrov, used as Indirect Reflexives : 

\<^t\ dvBpaTroSov ot eTvai, 

He stated that he had a slave. 

lavT^) (avT$) or avT^ might be used. 



80. The chief Demonstrative Pronouns are oxno<iy oSe, 
eK€lvo<i, 

*OSt, ovroa-i are deictic forms, this here. The differences 
between them are as follows : 

OStos and oSc point to something near in space or 
time, Ifccivos to something distant. 

Olros properly refers to something mentioned, 08c to 
something personally present. 

oStos (and roiovros) refers to something which has 
preceded, 08c (and toiosSc) to what follows. 

oStos (not 58c) is the usual antecedent to os, thus 
oStos 5s =w qui. 

oh-o^ may denote contempt, iste^ Ik^Xvos praise, ille^ 
the well-known. 

oSe, in Tragedy, is often used of the first person, avi^p 
ooerscycj. 



81, Auto? strictly means that very oru (and not another). 
It has three distinct uses : 

A. Self. 

B. Hiniy her, it, them (only in the oblique cases). 

C. avTo^i the same. 
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82. A. AvTd9 means self, selves (all genders), when 
(i) in the Nominative, (2) when agreeing, in the 
Predicative position (see 20), with a Substantive 
or Pronoun : 

avTos €T€TapdyiJir)V, 

I tnysdf had been troubled. 

o.yyr6v <t€ Set lipofirjdefas* 

Thou thyself needest a Prometheus, 

avT^ ry ^xy ^carcov avra ra TrpdyfiaTa, 

With the soul itself we must see realities in themselves. 

With proper names the Article is not needed, avros 
'ZevOrjSj.Seuthes himself, 

avTos, se^, may often have to be translated by oneself 
alone, unaided, voluntarily, spontaneously. 



88. B. Him, her, it, them, in the oblique cases, but 
never at the beginning of a sentence : 

7roA,A,ovs avTWv a7r€KT€ivav. 
Th^ sle7u many of them. 



84, C. The same, 6 avr6<f : 

6 avTos oLvrjp, the selfsame man, (tov avrov or rai&Tov 
d.vhp6i). 



85. Interrogatives are either (i) Direct, e,g, rk ; who? 
TToao^ ; how great f or (2) Indirect, o(tti^, ottoo-o*;, 

ris €?; who art thou ? 

ovK oI8a cwms €?, 7 know not who thou art. 

But the Direct form ns ; (ttoo-os ; etc.) is constantly used 
for the Indirect. 
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86. The chief Relative Pronouns are 09, ofrrts, otnrep, 

OS is definite, who; oaris is indefinite, whosoever ; 6<nr€p 
is precisely definite, ^he very one who (so wnrep^ eocactly 
as). '0<ms may also have a Conditional, Consecutive, 
or Causal sense — (see those sentences further on). 



87. Attraction of the Relative. The Relative is liable 

to many attractions (see 4). 

There are many idiomatic forms of attraction, e,g, Oav- 
fma-rQs &S X^^P^f ^ rejoice wonderfully, for Bavima-rov 
{ka-ri) it is wondetful^ m x^^p^y how I refoice, OvScts 
5<rT4s ov is declined as one word, e.g, : 

ovSfv^s OTOV ovK av warrip ctiyv. 

There is no one whose father I might not be, 

for ovScts €crT*v 5tov, etc. 

88. The chief Indefinite Pronoun is ta9 (aliquis, quis- 

pianty quis)y some, any, a kind of, 

T19 has many idiomatic uses. It is constantly employed 
to modify a word where in our blunter English we 
should not always use it, e.g, licao-Tos ns, each one ; 
rpeis Ttv€s, some three; o-xcSov t*, almost, pretty nearly ; 
8v(rp.a6ijs rts, a dull sort of fellow, 

Tis, like aliquis, may mean some great one ; Spav n, to do 
some great thing, T*s also may mean one or two, here 
and there one. 



89, AW09, another, sometimes denotes something other 
than what has been mentioned, and not of the 
same kind. It may then be rendered besides, 
moreover, as well : 

ovr€ X^P^^h ^"^^ aAAo o^vopov ovO€v. 
Neither grass, nor any tree besides {at all). 



1 2 Elementary Greek Syntax. 

THE CASES. 

The Nominative. 

40. The Nominative is the case of the Subject, and 

consequently of a word in agreement with the 
Subject, whether as Predicate or in Apposition : 

^(AiTTTTOS Kadia-rarai jSacrtArus. 
Philip is appointed king. 

The Nominative is often used for the Vocative, 
especially the Pronoun ovTo<i : 

J) 0^09 A tag. 
What ho I Aias ! 

The Vocative. 

41. In Prose w is generally added : w avSpe^; 'AOrjvaioL, 

Athenians ! 

o-KOTTCt Tolvvv, (5 2a)*c/)aTr;s, 6<^>/. 
Consider therefore^ Socrates^ said he. 

The Accusative. 

42. The Accusative has two distinct usages: (i) it 

denotes the Direct Object of a Transitive Verb ; 
this is called the External Accusative : (2) it com- 
pletes the notion of the Verb, either by explaining 
its operation in an adverbial manner, or by repeat- 
ing the meaning of the Verb in some way ; this is 
called the Internal Accusative. 

Obs, The Accusative properly qualifies Verbs, but it is 
also joined to Nouns. 
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TT^v /*ax^^ Tovs PapPdpovs kviK'qa'av, 
They defeated the barbarians in the battle, 

fidxrjVy Internal Accusative, because its meaning is 
contained in the Verb. 

/3ap/3dpov^, External Accusative, not so contained. 

48, The Internal Accusative : 

I. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives adverbially 
used: 

[ikyaka <r<l>a\kofiai, I am greatly disappointed, 
Ti 7]ardriv ; in what way {how) was /pleased ? 

Similarly ovSkv (of^Aeiv, ajravra SovkeveiVy etc. etc. And 
in Latin, quid prodestl aliquid iuvare^ dulce ridentem 
Lalageny and the so-called adverbs tantum^ multunty 
parum/plus, melius^ etc. etc. 

This is often called the Adverbial Accusative. But 
beware of saying that the Accusative is used/^v the 
Adverb, since this is an original use of the Case. 

44, 2. Accusative of Respect (so called), ie, that in 

respect to which the Verb or Noun operates, 
often * the part affected.' 

piXTiSv IcTTi a-Qfid y ri ^vxr^v voo'etv. 
Better to ail in body than in mind, 

"EAAr/vcs TO yews, Greeks in race, 

45, 3. Accusative of Extent in Space, or Duration in 

Time: 

a.'KV^i y\ IXAarata oraStovs k/SSofj.'qKovTa, 
Plataea is distant seventy stades, 

qX inrovhaX cviavrov ccro vra*. 
The truce shall be for a year. 

So vvKTa T€ KoX 'qfiepavy throughout night and day. 
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46. 4. The Cognate Accusative, i,e, an Accusative of 

kindred stem or meaning with the Verb : 

(Kavos iracras aTpo<f>a^ (rrpk(f>€<r6ai. 
Able to shuffle with all sorts of shuffling. 

(rjv pCovy to live a life. 

47. The Double Accusative, one Internal, the other 

External, follows Verbs of askings demandingy 
concealing^ teachings putting on or ojf^ depriving^ 
doing or saying good or ill: 

vqWoI fi€ ciTOV airowriv. 
Many are asking me for food, 

iroWa. dyaOa ifxas iiroirja-ev. 
He did you many good services. 



S V. 



TO fjfiurv €fJLavTov a7r€<rT€prj(ra, 
I deprived myself of the half 

48, For the Accusative of the Predicate agreeing with 
the Object, see Oblique Predicates (18). 



The Genitive. 

49. The Genitive has two meanings : (A) as the Genitive 

proper, it denotes Connexion : (B) as representing 
the lost Ablative, it denotes Separation, Le. dis- 
connexion ; but we cannot always say for certain 
what usage comes under the Genitive proper, and 
what is derived from the lost Ablative. 

50. The Genitive of Possession, Material, Contents, and 

Amount : 

ri Tou waT/»os ot*c/a, or, 17 oIkio. tou irarpos, 
Thefather^s house. 
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Siicaiov dvSpos cort. 
// is a Just Pianos duty. 

6p<a(ri cdpovs citov. 
They see piles of grain. 

rpiiov rifuplav 63o9. 
A three days* journey. 

51. The Genitive of Plenty or Want : 

TTorapJbs 'n-X'qpris IxBviav. 
A river full of fishes. 

i(r7rdvi(pv Tpo<l>rjs. 

They were in want of food. 

ov TToWov vovov Sit, 

There is no need of much labour. 

52. The Partitive Genitive so called : the Genitive 

really denotes the whole, of which part is taken : 

Th^ will give us a share in the govern fnent. 

So fterc^w, fJL€T«rn pjoi Tivos. 

irtvo) otvoVy kaSiia Kp^(av, 

I drink {some) wine^ eat {some) meat. 



o n 



They ravaged {parfj of the land. 



53. The Genitive of general Connexion, joined to 
Verbs of aiming at and missing: taking hold of: 
beginning: of the senses (but seeing takes Accus.) : 
remembering and forgetting: caring for and 
neglecting : 

Tov O-Kovov afJuapTiav rov irai3o9 €tvx€V* 
Missing the mark, he hit the boy. 
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Ppovrrjs oKova'as, firjBafiios troppio <I>vyqs, 
When you hear thunder ^ never run away. 

Tt iJfttV TqS TU)V WOAAO)V oof lyS /A6A€t ; 

What care we for the opinion qf the 7Vorld? 

Tov OavdTOV^kiy<aprja'€, 
He disregarded death. 

54, Subjective and Objective Genitive : 

O if>6l3oS TWV TToXc/UCDV, 

either (i) The fear of the enemy^ i.e. a/^/<r>4 /^^^ enemy feel ^ 

01 wokefiioi (Subject) (jioPovvrai^ 

or (2) The fear of the enemy ^ Le. which we feel for the 
enemy = <l>ol3ovfjL€0a ro^s woAc/Atovs (Object). 

Verbal Adjectives in -kos take an Objective Genitive, 
7rpaKTiico9 rrjs dperrjsy capable of producing virtue. 

55. Genitive of Place or Time within which any- 

thing takes place. With the Article the Genitive 
is distributive : 

vvkt6% t€ Kttt yipApa.%, 

By night and by day (i.e. within or during the night\ 
node et interdiu. 

SpaxfiTfv €Xdfil3av€ rrjs rifikpa^. 
He used to receive a drachma a day, 

66. Genitive of Value, with Verbs of estimating^ 

buying^ and selling. 

5o^a \prjfJidro}v ovk u)vrjTrj, 

Reputation is not to be bought with money. 

The price paid is usually in the Genitive, rarely in the 
Dative. 

67. Causal Genitive, with words denoting Mental 

Emotion : 
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fiyAto <r€ rov vou, t^s 5€ SciAias <rruya>. 
/ admire iheefor thy wity but for thy coivardice I abhor 
thee. 

oifioi rrj^ rv\rjs. 

Woe V me for my misfortune ! 

58. Genitive with Verbs of accusingy condemning^ and 

acquitting. The Accusation is generally in the 
Genitive, the Accused Person in the Accusative. 

6tu>fC(tf /x€v o-€ KaKrjyopiaSf <f>6vov Be avro9 <l>€'vy<a, 
I am prosecuting you for libel ^ while I am myself beir^ 
prosecuted for murder, 

59. Genitive of Comparison, with Comparatives and 

words implying Comparison, eg. icpar&f I am 
stronger than, 

fxei^iov rov d8€\<f>ov. 
Taller than his brother, 

ovBevos Sevrepos. 
Second to none, 

yvvaiKos ovSafi<as rfrfrqrka. 

We must in no wise yield unto a woman, 

60. The Genitive Absolute is strictly a Genitive of 

Place or Time within which anything occurs (6). 
See Participles. 

61. Genitive of Separation, with Verbs, etc., denot- 

ing removal from^ and words compounded with 
a Privative. 

^r)T€ir€ KaK(ov dirakkayrjvai. 

You are seeking to be rid of troubles. 

ddearos rrjs dXriOeCas, 
Incapable of seeing the truth, 

B 
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The Dative. 

62. The bative has three usages: (A) as the Dative 

proper, it denotes the Remoter Object, to or for 
whom anything is done ; (B) as the Instrumental 
or Comitative (by some called Sociative), it 
denotes the Instrument, Means, Cause, Accom- 
panying Circumstances, Measure of Difference; 
(C) as the Locative, it denotes Place where, and 
Time when. 

63. A. Dative of Remoter Object, including Dative ot 

Possessor, of Interest, and the Ethic Dative, 
ue, of the person whose feelings sympathise with 
the action : 

y\ fjuapia Si8<ixriv avOpwrois ica/ca. 
Folly bringeth troubles on men. 

Remoter Object. 

/xMrcD (TOi^MrT^v oo"Tis ov\ avr$ a'0(f}6^, 
I hate a wise man whosoever is not wise in his own 
interest. 

Interest 

We have no ships. 

Possessor. 

fie/ivrja-Oe /loi fi^ Oopv/Stiv, 
J^emember, I pray you^ not to make a disturbance. 

Ethic. 



64. Dative of the Agent, with Perfect and Pluperfect 
Passive, a rare usage (see xmo with Genitive). But 
Verbals in -t€09 regularly take the Dative of the 
Agent, (see 115) : 

These things have been accomplished by you, 
(perhaps j^r you.) 
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65. B. Dative of Instrument, Means, Cause (with Verbs 

of Mental Emotion), Measure of Difference : 

Xpyp^os irovrjpots ov TiTp(o(rK€Tai Aoyots. 
A good man is not wounded by bad words. 

Instrument or Means. 

Lysander was offended at the affront. 

Cause. 

Taller by a head. 

Measure of Difference. 

66. Dative of Contact with, either friendly or hostile, 

e.g, hnv^x^vtiHy I meet; ^orjdS>, I help ; ixa'^pfMiL, 
I fight : 

KaKOLS ofiiXiav KavTos eK^ijcrrj icaic<$s. 
By associating with the bad thyself also wilt turn out 
bad, 

Gc^ fm\€a'6ai Scivov ka-ri /cat ^v^rj, 

*Tis terrible to fight with God and Fortune, 

TOVTO TaVTOV CiTTLV €K€lv(^, 

Hoc idem est quod illud, 

M70S, ofioLosy TrapaTrXrja-ios also take a Dative. Koivo^ and 
€vavTtos take both Genitive and Dative. 

67. C. Dative of Place and Time ; denoting definite 

points of Place where, and Time when. 

The Dative of Place without the Preposition iv is 
poetical ; it is used in Prose only with certain old 
Locatives, e,g', oXkol, domi, at home ; Mapad&vv, at 
Marathon, 

The Dative of Time is chiefly used of day^ nighty 
months yeaVy festivals : 

He died to-day f^rrjfiepov. 
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COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 

68. The Comparative is followed by — 

A. The Genitive : 

vkoi% TO (Ttyav KpetiTOV Ioti tov AaActv, 
Silence is better for young folk than speech, 

B. ^: 

Kp€LTTov (Tiowrav IcTTtv tj \a\€Lv fidrqv, 
*Tis better to be silent than talk idly. 

69. The Comparative has certain idiomatic usages : 

1. It denotes too high or too low a degree^ a considerable 
degree {very, somewhat) : 

They were attempting tasks too great {greater than they 
could achieve). 

2. It is used thus with ^ Kara : 

cZSc V€KpOV fJL€l(iO rj KttT* avOpioiTov. 

He saw a corpse of superhuman size (greater than 
according to). 

3. Two Comparatives are used instead of Comparative 
and Positive ; as in Latin : 

auvTOfXfaT€pov rj (raKfyearepov Acyeis. 
You speak curtly rather than clearly. 

70. The Superlative is sometimes used, instead of the Com- 

parative, to denote a vast superiority : 

KoXkuTTOV Twv irporepov <l>dos» 
Light most glorious of all former lights. 
\.t. far more glorious than. 

N.B. — ws or oTi /S^ora, quam facillime, as easily as pos- 
sible; (OS or on TaxMTTa, quam celerrimey etc. 
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THE VOICES. 

71. The Active Voice. Some Verbs are both Transitive 

and Intransitive, e.g, : 

iXavviOy I drive^ and l ride {sc mtttov, apfia). 
€xo), / havey and / am (with Adverbs). 
Trpdj-ciOy I dOy and I fare. 

So in English, I Join, move, turn^ change^ etc. 

72. The Middle Voice. The action of the Verb refers 

in some way to the Subject, />. to self. In some 
Middle Verbs however the notion of self is practi- 
cally lost. The chief uses of the Middle Voice 
are : 

{I. Directly. 
2. Indirectly. 

B. Reciprocal. 

C. The Reflexive sense (self) is practically lost; 
the Middle gives a new or different meaning to 
the Active. 

73. A. I. Directly Reflexive, one of the least common 

uses. Self is the direct object : 

e,g, kovofiai, I wash myself; rparofAaij I turn myself 

74. A. 2. Indirectly Reflexive; j^(/^is the Indirect Object 

{for self, in some way or other) : 

7ropi(ojjuii oirXa, I provide myself with arms, 

dirorldefxai p<;i.6vfi[av, I put away for^ i.e. fro7n^ myself 
(and sOy I overcome) laziness. 

Xovo/juii Tot tfidriay I wash my clothes, 

SiSaua-KOfiai rov ?ratSa, / have my son taught. 
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75. B. Reciprocal. Each side acts for self, especially 

with Verbs compounded with Zia : 

SiaXeyofieda^ we converse together, 
8iaKr)pvK€vovTaiy they negotiate by herald, 

76. C. There are a great many ; observation and 

the Lexicon alone will teach them. They denote 
frequently mental rather than bodily states : 

ayo), / lead^ ay o fiat (yvvaiKa)^ I marry {a 

wife), 

alp(o, I take, atpovixaiy I choose', 

LTjfiiy I send, u/xaLj I rush, 

ireLdio, I try to persuade, ireidofiaiy I comply, 

Tav(Oy I make to cease, Travo/xai, I cease, 

Tt/icD/oo) o-oi, / helpy or TifKopovfiai o-e, / wreak venge- 
avenge you, ance on {punish) you.^ 

TLV(o 8iKr)Vj poenas do. Tivo/xai SiKrjVj poenas sumo, 

77. The Passive Voice can be used personally in Greek 

where it cannot in Latin, i,e, where the Active 
takes another case than the Accusative : 

7rto-T€vovo-i T$ /3ao-tA€^ they trust the king, regi credunt, 
/Jao-tAcvs TTMrrevcTat, the king is trusted, regi creditur. 

The Passive Agent is commonly expressed by vtto 
with the Genitive : 

6 /Ja<rtA€vs TrtarcvcTat wr' avrwv, by them, ab illis. 



THE MOODS. 

78, The Indicative on the one hand is sharply contrasted 
with the Subjunctive and Optative on the the other 
hand. 
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The Indicative makes statements (true or false), or 
asks questions, simply and without qualification : 

6 Pao'iXivs t46vyik€v. 
The king is dead, 

WTiere do you come from ? 

79, The Subjunctive and Optative express 

Thoughts or Conceptions. 

The Subjunctive and Optative are two aspects of 
one Mood. The Subjunctive originally denoted 
Wil/y the Optative WisA. Both Moods thus refer 
to the Future, but the Subjunctive denotes a 
more confident anticipation than the Optative. 
The Subjunctive gives a more immediate, ani- 
mated, and graphic, the Optative a remoter, less 
graphic description. In Subordinate clauses the 
general rule is that the Subjunctive follows 
Primary, the Optative Historic Tenses. But the 
Subjunctive very frequently follows Historic 
Tenses. This substitution of Subjunctive for Op- 
tative in Historic Sequence is called the Graphic 
Construction. (See 103.) 

80. The Subjunctive in Independent Sentences. 

1. In Exhortations : 

<f>€p€ ^ CMTO) Trpbs Vfias. 

Come now, let me speak to you, 

2. In Deliberative Questions, mostly in the First 
Person : 

Are we to speak, or to be silent f 
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3. In Prohibitions with yJ\ : 

1. In I St Person Plural : 

^y\ <l>oPfafi€6ay let US not be afraid, 

2. Aorist Subjunctive 2d and 3d Persons : 

firi ravra Trot^iys, do not do this. 



81. The Optative in Independent Sentences. 

It is chiefly used to denote a wish : 

Jkirai, ykvoio irarpos €VTV\<eaT€pos. 

Boy, may'st thou prove more fortunate than thy father / 

82. The Imperative. 

The Imperative denotes (i) Commands, (2) Pro- 
hibitions. It thus refers to Future Time : 

In Prohibitions must be used either — 

1. The Present Imperative, 2d Person. 

/ji^ icA,CTT€, do not steal (continued act). 

2. The Aorist Subjunctive, 2d Person. 

fi^ kXv^, do notjteal (single act). 

We must not write /a^ KkarrQ^ or fi^ icXc^v. But /at} 
Tis KXexf^aTia, Aor. Imperat 3d Person is admissible. 

THE TENSES. 

83. The Tenses of the Greek Verb denote two things 

about the Action : (i) its Order in Time ; (2) its 
State or Duration. 

I. The Order of Time is threefold : Present, Past, 
Future. 
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II. The State or Duration of an Action is also three- 
fold: 

a. The Action is going on. (In Progress.) 

/ am writings I was writings I shall be writing, 

b. The Action has been brought to a close, and 

results in a permanent state. (Finished.) 

I have written^ I had written^ I shall have written, 

c. The Action is merely mentioned without either 

of the above accessory notions. (Indefinite.) 

/ write ^ I wrotey I shall write, 

84, The distinction between Present and Past Time is 

observed only in the Indicative, because only the 
Augmented Tenses denote Past Time ; but see 99. 

The Future denotes Future Time in all its moods 
(see 100, 101). 

85. On the other hand the State or Duration of the 

Action is denoted by the Tenses in all the Moods, 
because this distinction is indicated by the Tense- 
stems. 

a. The Present-stem (Present, Imperfect Tenses) 

denotes an Action in Progress. 

b. -The Perfect-stem (Perfect, Pluperfect, Future- 

Perfect Tenses) denotes a finished Action, or 
permanent state. 

c. The Aorist ^-stem (Strong and Weak Aorist 

Tenses) denotes simply the occurrence of the 
Action indefinitely. 

^ 'kbpuTTOiy i.€, unlimited by any accessory notion of progress, or of a 
permanent state. 
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86. Accordingly the tenses in the Obliqu« Moods (ex- 
cept the Future) resemble their corresponding 
Indicatives only with regard to the State or 
Duration of the Action {but see 99). 



87. The following Table, to be read horizontally and verti- 
cally, shows how the Moods and Tenses observe this 
double distinction : 
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Meanings of the Tenses. 

, The Present Indicative strictly denotes an Action 
in Progress in the present time ; ypiiipw, I am 
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writing. It also simply states the Action in an 
indefinite way : ypd^to, I write^ and so denotes 
a general truths an habitttal^ or a repeated act, 

89. The Imperfect Indicative denotes, (i) an action in 
progress in past time ; (2) an action going on 
contemporaneously with another action : e.g, — 

1, €ypa<l>ovy I was writing, 

2. 01 /A€v aTr^A^ov KXcavS/oos Sc €$v€TO. 

They departed : meanwhile Oleander was taking the 
auspices (i.e. they departed while C, was takings 
etc. ). 

90» Idiomatic uses of the Present and Imperfect Indicative. 

1. The Present may denote an attempted act : 

Tovs ^(D/ccas orwfci, hc is trying to save the Phocians. 

esp. StScD/At, / tty to give^ i.e. / offer: irelduiy I try to 
persuade. 

The Imperfect has the same force : 

KA,€a/)xos TOV% (TTpartwras i^td^ero Uvai. 
Clearchus was trying to compel his soldiers to march 
{but he did not succeed). 

2. The Historic Present vividly describes a past act as 
present : 

^vWafi/Sdvei Kvpov ws dwoKr€Viov. 
He seizes (seized) Cyrus with the intention of killing 
him. 

3. The Present with phrases of time, such as TraAai, a/ort, 
iJSiy, combines the force of past and present (being a 
sort of Perfect-Present) : 

VOO-Cl IJOI/ 0€/Ca €T7/. 

He has been ill these ten years (and still is ill). 
ledXo.i o?8a, iamdudum sdo. 
So in French, Je le connais depuis longtemps. 
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4. Some Verbs, without such phrases, have this Perfect 
force : okovoi, / have heard (/ hear) ; <f}€vy<ay I am 
banished, 

rJKU), I am comey and otx^/xai, I am gone^ are used only in 
this sense. 

The Imperfects ^kov, ^x^M^ h2ivt accordingly the force 
of Pluperfects. 

5. Er^it, / am going, I will go^ is used as the future of 
IpxoiJLO'i. 

91. The Perfect Indicative denotes a permanent present 
state produced by previous action : 

lypa\j/ay I wrote, but ycypa^, / have the writing 
finished, I have written, 

l<l>vv, I grew, but irk^vKo., I am by growth, or by nature, 

A,€Xv/Jtai, / have been set free, I am at liberty. 

The Pluperfect Indicative denotes such a state in 
the past : 

IXcAv/iiy V, / was at liberty, 

92- Idiomatic uses of the Perfect : 

Some Perfects have an entirely present meaning : rkdvyy- 
K€v^ he is dead ; fie/xvrjfjMi, I remember; oiBa, I know ; 
K€KrqiJLai, /possess; irkiroida, I trust. 

The Pluperfects of such Perfects must be translated as 
Imperfects. 

93. The Aorist Indicative simply mentions the occur- 
rence of an act in past time without implying that 
it is in progress, or has produced a permanent 
result : 

Thracians came into Attica, 
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Notice a sharp contrast between the Imperfect and 

the Aorist : 

« 
vv^ €ytyv€To, night was coming on (it was twilight), 

yiv^ €y€V€To, night came on (it was night), 

94. Idiomatic uses of the Aorist. 

The Aorist regards the act as a whole whether of long or 
momentary duration. 

1. The act may have occurred only an instant ago, so that 
in English we must translate by a Present. Several 
instances are of familiar use in the poets : r^d-qv^ I am 
pleased; eirQvecra, I praise; ^vvrJKa, I understand; 
€^/)i^a, I shudder. The duration of the action in these 
instances is also momentary. 

2. The Aorist of Verbs which express a state may denote 
the act which begins the state : k^axrikf-v^^ he was kingy 
rex eraty but cjSao-iAeuo-e, he came to the throne^ rex 

f actus est (also rex fuit, he was king) : kv6cru, he was 
illy €v6(rq(r€y he /ell ill (so voa-rja-aiy voa^a-as). Similarly 
- o^xcti', to get, €\€iVy to hold, or have: ap^t, to obtain 
office. 



3. For the Gnomic Aorist, see 97. 

4. The Aorist in Subordinate Sentences must often be 

translated by an English Pluperfect : 

27^ said that the king had sent them, 

€7r€i8ri €T€A,€VTi7<r< Aapeios, 
When Darius had died. 



95. Obs, Greek and English Past Tenses. The Greek Aorist 
does not exactly correspond with the English Past 
Tense. On the one hand we cannot always translate 
the Greek Aorist by the English Past when the act has 
occurred a moment ago, or quite recently; nor wh^o 
the Aorist is Gnomic; nor (see 94. 4) in Subordinate 
Sentences. On the other hand, the English Past Tense 
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is freely used to denote^both the Aorist (single past act) 
and the Imperfect (act in progress). 

96. The Future Indicative denotes both Action in Pro- 

gress, in Future time, and also Indefinite Future 
action : ypdylro), I shall be writing, or / shall write. 
{See 88.) 

A Periphrastic Future is very commonly made with 
/jteAAo) and the Infinitive (Present or Future, more 
rarely Aorist) : /txcAAo) ypd^eiv or ypaypuv, scripiurus 
sum. 

The Future Perfect denotes a permanent state in the 
future, and sometimes with the notion of rapidity : 

<fipd^€ Koi Tr€Trpd^€TaL, 

Speak, and it will have been done, i.e. // shall be done 
directly, 

97. Gnomic or Frequentative Tenses. 

1. The Gnomic Aorist (yvioprj, a maxim, or sentiment) 

denotes a maxim, general truth, or Frequentative 
Action : 

Yppis TToWa 'qBiKrja'€V, 

Presumption commits (has committed) many wrofigs, 

2. The Imperfect and Aorist with dv may denote 

Frequentative Action : 

Sirjpwrtov dv avTovs ri Aeyotcv. 

/ used to ask them what they meant. 

The Present and Perfect also may have this Gnomic 
or Frequentative meaning. 



Tenses in the Oblique Moods. 

98. In the Oblique Moods the Tenses differ not in 
Order of Time, but only in the State or Duration 
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of the Action. Their Time can only be fixed by 
that of the Principal Verb : 

€t TroLoCrjs Tavra (Present), ^ you should do this 
(habitually). 

€1 TTotifo-c^as Tavra (Aorist), If you should do this (simple 
mention of the act, or single act). 

XaA.cTToi' TO TToi^Xv TO Sc KcAcvo-at p<jf8iov. 
It is diffiaUt to do (act in progress, or habitual) ; easy 
to give an order, 

Obs, No such distinction exists in Latin, and we cannot 
say that Greek always observes it : 

It is no longer time to be making up onis mindy but to 
have it made up, 

cfTrov Ty\v Ovpav K€K\€t(r6ai. 

They ordered the door to be kept shut. 

The Perfect Imperative may denote finality : 

T0O"avTa /iot €lp'rj(r6(a. 

Let so much suffice (i.e. enough has been said), 

99. The Oblique Moods in Indirect Discourse. The 

Tenses of the Oblique Moods in Indirect Dis- 
course (Statement, Thought, Question), represent 
their corresponding Indicatives in Direct Dis- 
course, and consequently their Order in Time : 

€<^ TaVTa VOUlVy TTOt^O'at, WOtTJO'CtV, 

He said he was doing, did (had done\ would do^ this. 
Direct : Tro^w, kiroiiria'a^ ttoi^o-cd. 

i]f>€TO OCTl^ ctiyv. 

Ife asked who I was. 
Direct ; Tts el; 

100. The Future Optative and Future Infinitive are 

only used to express indirectly a direct state- 
ment or thought, and therefore always corre- 
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spond with the Indicative Tenses which they 
represent : 

They said that they should win. 
Direct : KpaTrj(rofi€v, 

For the Infinitive, see ironjo-civ above (99)« 

101. The Participles denote time relatively to the 

Principal Verb : 

ravra Xeycuv afjLaprdvei^, 'qfJLafyr€Sj a/jta/ori^ci. 
In saying this you are in error ^ you were in error^ you 
will be in error. 

Here the Present Participle XAymv denotes Present Time 
only with reference to its Principal Verb, which in the 
first case is Present, in the second Past, in the third 
Future. 

The Aorist Participle generally denotes Time 
Previous to its Principal Verb : 

ravra dTovr^s aTr^A^ov, 

They said this^ and wetU away^ 

but not in itself, or necessarily so : 

lrv'){€v cA^cSv, he happened to come, 
ycAcuras €^77, he said with a smile, 

102. Primary and Historic Tenses. Tenses in Present 

or Future Time are called Primary ; Tenses in 
Past Time are called Historic or Secondary : 

The Historic Present (90) ranks as a Historic Tense, 
the Gnomic Aorist (97) 21s Primary. 

108. Sequence of Moods. The general rule is that a 
Principal Sentence in Primary Time is followed 
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by a Subjunctive in the Subordinate Sentence ; 
and a Principal Sentence in Historic Time by 
an Optative in the Subordinate Sentence. In 
Latin we speak of Sequence of Tenses, in Greek 
of Sequence of Moods : 

Thus ypd<f}(t)f ypoAJ/ia^ y€ypa<f>a, tva fidOy^, 
ScrtdOf scribamy scripst\ ut discas. 

But the Subjunctive {see 79) is very frequently 
substituted for the Optative, so that we may 
write : 

cypa<l>oVj lypaypa^ ky€ypd<f>ri, tva p,d6jiSf 
instead of the strict sequence, iva fiaSois, 

104. THE THREE VERBAL NOUNS. 

1. The Infinitive (a Verbal Substantive). 

2. The Participle (a Verbal Adjective). 

3. Verbal Adjectives in -T609. 

These three combine the construction of Verb and Noun, 
the Infinitive being a Substantive formed from a Verb, 
the two others being Adjectives formed from Verbs. 

105. The Infinitive is in its origin the Dative of a 

Verbal Substantive, and consequently can de- 
note Purpose or Consequence : fiavddvecv ijKofiev, 
ws are come for learning ; &pa aTrUvai, time for 
going away. 

106. The Supplementary Infinitive supplements the 

otherwise incomplete notion of Verbs and Nouns : 

ov irk^vK^ 6ovA,€V€tv. 

He is not born to be a slave, 

iicav(i>Taros ^v ct^rciv. 

He was eminently able to speak. 

c 
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This is sometimes called the Epexegetical, Le, 
Explanatory Infinitive : 
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irapexd} e/Aavrov rip larptp t€/av€iv. 
y oj^er myself to the physician {for him) to operate 
on me. 

The Supplementary Infinitive is much more extensively 
used in Greek than in Latin, especially after Nouns. 



107. The Infinitive takes the same case before it (Sub- 

ject) as after it (Predicate) : 

You voted yourselves to march out to the rescue, 

avToi Subject to i^eXOetVy Po-qd'qa'ovrei Predicate. 

eScovTO Kvpov irpoOv/xov y^vko'dai. 
They begged Cyrus to be energetic, 

K-vpov Subject, irpoOv/Mov Predicate. 

cvBal/xoo'iv vfuv Ifeo-ri yiyvtxrdai.. 
It is permitted you to become happy, 
vfiiv Subject, €v8aifA0(riv Predicate. 

108. The Infinitive is used sometimes for the Impera- 

tive, especially in solemn formulae : 

aKOVCTC, irCveiv iiro t^s frdkirtyyos. 
Listen, drink to the sound of the trumpet! 
hit for the drinking, 

109. The Infinitive is used as a Noun : 

Nom. TO KaXQs f^v, a noble life, honeste vivere. 

Ace. TO icaXois ^Vy „ honeste vivere. 

Gen. Tov icaXcos (^v, ^etc, honeste vivendi. 

Dat. T$ KaXb>9 ^v, to or for etc, honeste vivendo. 

And with a Preposition Sta to koXQ^^ ^rjr, {^\p tov k. f 
propter honeste vivendum^ etc, 
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The Participle. 

110, The Participle either : 

A. Is Attributive to a Substantive. 

B. Qualifies the Principal Verb like a Supple- 

mentary Predicate, or Adverbial Sentence. 

C. Supplements the otherwise incomplete mean- 

ing of a Verb. 

111, A. 6 7rapo)v xP^vo^* 

The present time. 

B. Tvpavv€V(ras irrf rpia IrcXevTrjO'C. 
After being despot three years he died, 

= €7r€t ^TVpavvevfrc, 

oXovfJLai fXTf fi,a$wv. 

/shall be ruined, if I learn not, 

=^v \kr\ fidOti), 

112, C. The Supplementary Participle is used much 

like the Supplementary Infinitive. Certain 
Verbs take the Participle, and not the In- 
finitive. 

Such are : 

1. Verbs of Emotion (^alptOy d'^^BofuiL). 

2. Verbs of Beginning, Continuing, and Ending 

an Action (ap^o), ap^x^o/nat, BtareXS), \r^(o, 
iravG), Travofiai). 

3. Verbs of Bringing and Coming into Notice, 

Escaping Notice (8i]\&, <i>aiv(Oy aXla/cofiai, 
XavOdveOf etc.). 
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1. )(p'qfJidT(ov ovK ai<r\vv€t €irifi,€kovfJL€Vos ; 

Are you not. ashamed to be devoting yourself to money- 
making ? 

2. Ka$€vSovT€<s SiaTcXeiTe. 
You will go on sleeping. 

Travcu) <r€ <f}tXoa'o<f>ovvTa, 

I will stop your philosophising. 

You show plainly that you are jealous. 
Might be, S^Xov eorev on <f>6ov€ts, 

dXl<rK€Tai \/^€l)S6fJl,€V0S, 

He is detected in falsehood, 

Obs. Many special Verbs take this construction : <f>6dv<af 
avvTO), Tvyxavo), etc., for which see Lexicon. 

For the Participle after Verbs of Perception, see 

120. 

113, The Genitive Absolute (see 60) i,e, a Participle 

agreeing with the Genitive, is equivalent to an 
Adverbial Sentence (Conditional, Temporal, 
Causal, and so on). 

ravra kirpdydTi Koj'coi/os QTpa.Tqyovvro^, 
These operations were carried on while Conon was in 
command. 

OVK av ^kdov vfiQv firf kcXcvovtcdv. 

/ should not have come if you had not bade me, 

N.B, The Gen. Abs. has no regular construction with 
the main verb. 

114. The Accusative Absolute is used chiefly with 

Impersonal Verbs and Expressions (efoi/, irapovy 
Biov, dBvvarov 6v, elprjfjbivov, etc.). 

ovSets €^ov elp'qvrjv ayctv TroAe/AOV atpijo-crat, 

JVo one, when he can be at peace, will choose war. 



i 
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The force is often half-temporal, half-concessive. An 
Accusative Absolute may alternate with the Genitive 
Absolute in the same paragraph. 



Verbals in -reo^;. 

115. Verbals in -t€09 imply necessity. They have two 
constructions : 

A. The Personal : 

You must practise virtue. 
Colenda est tibi virtus, 

B. The Impersonal, the Verbal governing the same 
Case as its Verb. The Verbal may be singular 
or Plural : 

dfTKrjTtov kfTTL (Toi T^v dptrqv. 

en-i6vfxriT€0V (-Tea) cori <roi Trjs dp€Tr}s, 
You must covet virtue. 



SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 
Indirect Statement. 

116. The Indirect Statement quotes words or thoughts 

not at first-hand (i,e, directly), but at second-hand 
(indirectly). 

The Indirect Statement is expressed in three ways : 

A. By the Infinitive after Verbs of saying and 

thinking, 

B. By the Indicative or Optative introduced by 

oTi or ©9, after Verbs of saying and thinking, 

C. By the Participle, after Verbs oi perceiving, 

Ohs, <f>Tfjfii and <l>da-K(a are usually followed by an Infinitive : 
cMToi', /said, by on or ws : Xeyw, usually by on or m. 

117, A. The Indirect Statement with the Infinitive. 

The Subject before, and the Predicate after, the 
Infinitive are in the Accusative (but see next 
rule). Negative ov : 

Tov SiKaLOV avSpa cvSatfWva uvai ^i;/ii. 
I assert that the just man is happy, 

oxihkvo. oTfAat Saifiovtav tlvaL KaKov, 
J think that none of the deities is evil. 

88 
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118. But, if the Subject and Predicate of the Infinitive 

are identical with the Subject of the Principal 
Verb, they are in the Nominative not the 
Accusative : 

Alexander used to declare that he was the son of Zeus, 
Afcos vtos the Predicate to dva.i. 

The Subject in this case is not expressed, except 
for the sake of contrast or emphasis. When so 
expressed, auro? (all genders and numbers) is the 
subject : 

KA^cov ov/c h\if\ avTos, aXA.* cKctvov frr partly v.v, 
Cleon declared thai it was not himself ^ but that other 
{Nikias) who was general, 

vo/Mt(€T€ avTol cri^ai <f)p6vifioi. 

You think that it is you who are prudent. 

But, vofM,t(€T€ cfvat <l>p6vifioi. 

You think you are prudent, 

119. B. Indicative or Optative with otl or (09 ; 

Negative ov. 

To understand this construction, take a Direct 
Statement, e,g, : 



/ » 



avToi fiapTVp€S €<rfuv. 

We ourselves are ivitnesses. 

This in Indirect Statement (Reported Speech) of 
Primary Sequence becomes 

\kyov(Tiv oTt avToi fidpTvp€S ctcrt. 

They say that they themselves are witnesses. 

Observe that the person only is changed. 
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Again in Indirect Statement of Historic Sequence, 

either (i) l\^^o.v on avrol /MdpTvp€s ^Uv, 

They said that they themselves were witnesses, 

or (2) cAe^v ort avroi fidprvph ela-i. 

Both ways are equally common : (i) is the real 
Indirect Statement of Historic Sequence : (2) is 
the Graphic Construction which retains the Mood 
of the Primary Sequence (see 79 and 103). 

The rules, therefore, for passing from Direct to 
Indirect Statement are : 

1. The Person is changed (unless people 
report their own words). 

2. The Tense is not changed. 

3. The Mood is not changed in Primary 
Sequence. In Historic Sequence either the 
Indicative is changed to the Optative, or the 
Indicative remains unchanged as in Primary 
Sequence. 

Ods, to 3. An Imperfect or Pluperfect Indicative of the 
Recta must never be changed to the Optative. 

He says that there is nothing more unjust than rumour. 

Recta: ov^kv la-ri k.t.A, 

ih-ov OTi TaXavrov €toi/aos cm^v Sovvat, 

I said that I was prepared to give a talent. 

Might be on ctp. 

etWcj' on y\ TroXts T€T€i;(A<rTat. 

He told them that the city was (had beeti) fortified. 

Might be r€T€i,yyrp.kvr) cir/. 
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I proved that there was no olive tree on my land. 

Recta : Ivr^v (Imperf.) ; €V€m/ would represent a 
Recta IvetTTi, 

The Optative and the Indicative sometimes are 
found side by side : 

cXeyov on Kparrjo'ova'L koI 6 Trc/otTrXovs ovkcti cctoito. 
They said that they should beat them, and that the 
passage round the island would no longer be possible. 

Recta : Kparqa-ofitv, koI ovk€ti lorafc. 

120, C. Indirect Statement with Participle. 
Negative ov. 

The Participle is used after Verbs of Perception 
{6p&, oZSa, oKovG), etc.) : 

ol "EXXiyi/es OVK ySecav Kvpov redvqKOTo, 
The Greeks knew not that Cyrus was dead. 

The Subject and Predicate will be in the Nomina- 
tive when identical with the Subject of the 
Principal Verb : same rule for avTo^i as in 118, 

ktapiDv ov Ka7opdovvr€^, 

They saw that they were not succeeding. 

Obs. Verbs of Perception are also followed by on and 
ws, etc. 

121t "Av in Indirect Discourse. When av is found in any 
of these three forms, the Sentence is Conditional : 

/ said that you did wrong. 
Recta : iJStioyo-as. 

I said that you would have done wrong. 
Recta : i^SiKT/cras av. 
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They said that he saw everything. 
Recta : Travra c^Sc. 

W^^ixv u>s TraKT* av tISot. 

7]^<?y said that he would see everything. 
Recta : vdvr dv l8oi, 

olSd 0*6 dSiKovvra, 
I know that you are doifig wrong. 
Recta: a6t/c€ts. 

oi8a <r€ dZiKovvra av. 
I knew that you would do wrong. 
Recta : dZiKoi-q^ dv. 

Indirect Question. 

122. The rules for the Indirect Question are the same 
as for the Indirect Statement (119). The In- 
dicative and Optative only are used in Ordinary 
Indirect Questions, and not the Subjunctive. 

Negative ov. 

Direct : rl^ h-ri ; 

Who is he ? 
Indirect, Primary : ovk o?8a ootis (or ris) eari. 

I knotv not who he is. 
Indirect, Historic : ovk y^-q oa-ns (or rCs) €ir). 

I knew not who he was, 

€/M0T(3o'tV 61 A^/OTOU CMTl. 

They ask if they are pirates. 
Recta : Xxp-rox kcrrt ; 

7]p€T0 €1 res €?»/ €fiov (TOffxarcpos, 

He asked if any one were wiser than 1, 

Recta : hrn ri^ avrov a'o<l>wT€pos ; 

rjfiropovv tI irore Xcyei 6 0€os. 
/ was at a toss to know what the god meant. 
Graphic for ri Xkyoi, 

urT€ ofos fiv IIcpiKA^s. 
You know what sort of man Pericles was. 
Recta : olx^^ i}v ; 
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123. But if the Direct Question is in the Subjunctive 

because it is Deliberative, the Subjunctive will 
be of course retained in the Indirect Primary, or 
Graphic Historic. Negative firj. 

Direct : ri </>a) ; 

What am I to say ? 

Indirect, Primary : ovk cxco o ti (or n) <^c5. 

I know not what I am to say. 

Indirect, Historic: o{>k dxov ^ n {ox rC) | j^j J^'Joraphic). 

/ knew not what I was to say. 

Indirect Petition. 

124. The Indirect Petition (Command, Request, Prayer) 

is in the Infinitive. Negative ^rj. 

SiOfiai vfxiov GrvyyvwfAijv /lot €\€iv, 
I beg you to pardon me. 

He ordered the Greeks to be drawn up for battle. 

Some Verbs sometimes take oviA^ {oTrm^ /xrj) with Future 
Indicative or Optative : 

dnrjyopeve^ ottcds firf diroKpivoLfxriv, 
You iold me not to anstver. 

Might be ottws /at) aTroKpivovfiai (Graphic). 

THE PARTICLE &v. 

125. "Av implies a Condition expressed or not. In 

Attic it has two distinct uses : 

1. When joined to Verbs (Historic Tenses of In- 
dicative, Optative, Infinitive, Participle) it 
refers to a Condition : 

dSLKOLrjs dv. 

You would do wrong (if you should do this). 
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2. When joined to Pronouns and Conjunctions 
with the Subjunctive it makes the Sentence 
Indefinite : 

OS av Po-vkrjrai, 
Whosoever wishes, 

OTTcos av Pov\b}/jLai. 

In whatsoever way I wish, 

Obs, oil/ (d) as used above must not be confounded with 
av (a,) which is used for cav, ijv, if, 

DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE SENTENCES. 

126, Definite Sentences take ou, Indefinite /a?^. 

In the sentence ravra a ^ovXovrai Ij^ovcr^, t/iey 
have those things which they wanty the antecedent 
ravra denotes certain definite and known things, 
and the sentence is called Definite. But in an 
Indefinite Sentence (Primary), & hv ^ovXMvrai 
€xov<ri, they have whatsoever things they want, 
the things are indefinite and unknown — {any 
things they want^ any things if they want them). 

Indefinite Sentence (Historic) : a ^ovSjolvto €lj(^ov, 
they had whatsoever things they wanted, 

127. When a Sentence is Definite, the Indicative is 

used ; when Indefinite, the Subjunctive with av 
is used in Primary Sequence, the Optative 
without av in Historic. But the Subjunctive 
with av may be used in Historic Sequence by 
the Graphic Construction : 

oTTOi av (TTpaTrjyov cKTre/A^iyre ol €\dpol Karay €X(0(rL, 
Whithersoever you send out a general your enemies 
ridicule you. 

Historic : ottoi €KTr€fi\pa(,T€ — KaTcycAwv. 
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They resolved to fit out a fleet from whatsoever source 
they could. 

Graphic for oQtv SvvaivTo. 



CONDITIONAL. SENTENCES. 

128, A Conditional clause consists of two sentences, 
one (the Protasis) containing the Condition {if^ : 
the other (the Apodosis) containing the Conse- 
quence : If you tell the truths you will never be 
ashamed. The dependence of the Consequence 
on the Condition is the one essential charac- 
teristic of all Conditional clauses. 



Differences between Conditional Sentences. 

129, I. The difference of Time. Some refer to the 
Past, some to the Present, some to the Future : 
If you toldyif you are telling, if you shall tell — 
the truth. This is the most important and per- 
manent difference. 

2. The fulfilment of the Condition. No Condi- 
tional sentences imply that they are fulfilled, 
but some imply that they are not fulfilled. If 
you had told the truth, you would not have been 
ashamed — {but you did not tell the truths ergo, 
etc.). 

3. Sohie Conditions refer to Particular acts : If 
you lend me your umbrella, I will return it. These 
are called Ordinary Conditions. Others refer to 
acts of Indefinite or Frequentative recurrence : 
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if means if ever ; If ever I lent you five shillings y 
you never used to repay me. These are called 
General Conditions. 

130. Division of Conditional Sentences. Conditional 
Sentences may be thus divided : 

1. Differing in Time 
only. 

2. Differing in Time, 
and also imply- 
ing non-fulfil- 
ment of the 
Condition. 



A. Ordinary Conditions 

(denoting particular acts). 



< 



B. General Conditions 

(denoting frequentative acts) 



\ \ Differing in Time. 



The Protasis takes /aiJ, the Apodosis ou. 

Obs, But if the Apodosis is a Command or Wish 
(Imperative, or Optative), it will take /xi}. 

131. A. I. Ordinary Conditions differing only in Time. 
All that is stated is that the Consequence doesy 
didy or will follow from the Condition. 

I. Present Time : 

If you are doing {do) this you are doing wrong. 
Si haecfacis iniuste agis. 



2. Past Time : 

J €7rot( 
( €?roti 



€t ravra 



If you < 



e7ro6€i$ 
hroLrjcras 



were doing this 
did 



o- /. {faciebas 

^''"^' X/edsti 



you were doing wrong, 
you did wrong. 

j iniuste agebas. 
\ iniuste egisti. 
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3. Future Time : 

id) €av (wv, h.v\ ravTo. X f \ dSiKYja-eLs, 

If you do this (strictly, if \ -j, y 

you shall dJ) "^youwtll do wrong. 

Si haecfeceris iniuste ages, 

(b) €1 Tavra iroirp-^i^ d8c/ci;(rees. 

If you shall do this (are \ ../ j 

/ J \ ^ >you Will do wrong. 

Si haec fades iniuste ages. 

/ \ y /^ f iroiolriS ( dSiKOiriS av, 

U) €1 ravTa < , ' "S »s> ' •» 

^ ^ ( iroi>y(r€tas ( aoifo^crcias av. 

If you should do this you would do wrong. 

Si haec facias iniuste agas, 

(d) (p) (c) are three alternative future forms : (a) may 
be called the Ordinary Future form ; (p) is the most 
animated or graphic form ; (c) is the least animated 
of graphic ; but the three forms differ only in greater 
or less vividness, or animation, of expression. 

Note, A Command or Exhortation in the Imper. or Subj. 
is often the Apodosis instead of the Pres. or Fut. Indie. 

132. A. 2. Ordinary Conditions unfulfilled. 

1. Present Time {but see note) : 

€1 TaOra cTotcis rj8[K€is av. 

Jf you were doing this, \ jj l j - 

or if you did this ]you would be doing wrong. 

Si haecfaceres iniuste ageres, 

2. Past Time : 

€t ravTa liroi'qo'as rjSiKrjo'as av. 

If you had done this > ui. j 

(single act) j -^^^ would have doiu ivrong. 

Si haecfecisses iniuste egisses. 

Note, €1 with the Imperfect may refer to an act either 
in Present Time, or to an act in progress, or an 
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habitual act, in the Past : e.g, (i) Present Time: d 5c, 
ov/c av i/3aBi(oiA€Vf if it were (now) raining^ we should 
not be walking ; el ofSoXov €?xov, eStSovv dv <roi, if I 
had an oboly I would give it you (but I have not an 
obol). (2) Past Time: cl €J>* linrov di/c/Jatvov, ri av 
IXcyes; if I had been riding on horseback^ or, if I had 
been in the habit of riding on horseback^ what would you 
have said {been saying) ? 

€t with Pluperfect denotes a past state: ct cXcXv/ai^i/ 
iraAai av aTroXwXiy, if I had been set free (at large), I 
should long ago have been a dead man, 

133. B. General Conditions. 

1. Present : 

•yeAarc r^v run Xoi8opr)d{oa'i, 

You (always) laugh, if ever they abuse anybody, 
rideiis si qnos vituperavemnt, 

2, Past : 

But if ever we did not fetch him a thing, he kept on 

bidding us fetch it, 
quod si quid non attuleramus (or afferebamus), afferre 

iubebat. 

Carefully observe this usage of cav with Subjunctive and 
ci with Optative in General Conditions as opposed to 
Ordinary Future Conditions. The Apodosis in each 
case makes the difference. 



134. Mixed Conditional Cases. 

The Protasis of one form is often found associated with 
the Apodosis of another form : 

a^AiaJraros civ yevoifj/qv, ei <f>vyas KaraoTrp-ofiAi, 
I sJwuld become most miserable, if I shall be reduced to 
the condition of an exile. 
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Jfyou had not come, we should notv be marching against 
the king. 



135. Participial and Relative Conditional 

Sentences. 

A Participle or Relative Sentence may stand for any 
type of Protasis: the Apodosis shows what the 
type is : 

oXov/xat /A^ fxaOwv. 

I shall be ruined, if I learn not, 

=^1/ \i.y\ fAaOui (ordinary Future form). 

a €)(oi ooiri av. 

Whatever he had, he would give, 

= €t Ttva l)(pi, 8oirf av, if he should have anything, 
etc. least graphic Future form). 

136. Position of av, and Repetition of av. 

Though av qualifies the Verb, it is constantly found 
before and at a distance from the Verb. The truth is 
that av possesses the power of emphasising the word 
which it follows, and this is the guide to its position : 

Tt av Xa^wv Steirpa^dfirjv ; 

What should I have achieved, if I had eluded observa- 
tion 1 

Hence av may be used more than once in the same 
sentence, sometimes at the very beginning (but never 
as the first word) of a long paragraph, to let the reader 
know that the paragraph is conditional, sometimes to 
emphasise one or more special words : 

a'roi\7iyop<^7)V, ovk av eKirX'qa'atfii croi. 

Not even if for ten long days 
I should recount, could I complete the tale, 

D 
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137. Omission of av with the Apodosis. 

Just as in Latin a past Indicative is sometimes substituted 
for a past Subjunctive, so in Greek a past Indicative 
is sometimes found without ai/ in Unfulfilled Conditions. 
The effect in both languages is to represent as of actual 
occurrence what in reality is dependent on a Condition 
and hypothetical : 

TaCra vpa^s fKepSaivov ovSev, 

If I had dotte thisy I should have been gaining nothing 
{was not then the gainer). 

Certain words and phrases, which in themselves readily 
suggest a Condition, constantly omit av in the Apodosis 
of unfulfilled Conditions, esp. xpn^v or ^\p^v (pportebaty 
debut)^ cSct, k^^v {poteram\ Kakov r]i/ (melius^ satius, 
aequum erat), ipovXofirjv, c/cei/Svvcvov, etc. 

Omission of the Protasis. 

The Optative with dv is often used without a Protasis. 
It may express a qualified statement {may, will, would); 
or leave given^ e.g. aTreots av, you may withdraw ; a 
prayer^ e.g. #cXvots av iJSiy, hear me now ; or a refusal^ 
ovK av PaSuraifii,, I will not waik. Similarly the Im- 
perfect Ind. with av, ipovXofirjv av, / could wish, or 
have wished, vellem, but PovXoCfirjv av, / could wish, 
velim. 



TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 

138. Temporal Sentences are freely expressed by 
Participles, including the Genitive and Accusa- 
tive Absolute {see 113, 114). 

When they are introduced by Conjunctions, the 
essential point is to discover whether the Time 
is Definite or Indefinite. 
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In Definite Time the date is fixed : e.g. When 
Socrates was conckmned to deaths Le, B.C. 399. 

In Indefinite Time the date is not fixed. Inde- 
finite Time may be of three kinds : 

1. Indefinite Futurity {ih^ most common): e.g. 
When you know this thoroughly y you may leave 

off, (The date of your perfect knowledge is 
unknown in the future.) 

2. Indefinite Freqtiency : e.g. Whenever you pay 
attention, you learn easily, (The number of times 
is not fixed.) 

3. Indefinite Duration (the least common) : e.g. 
So long as you are inattentive ^ you will leartt 
with difficulty, (The duration is not fixed.) 

Definite Time is expressed by the Indicative : 

Negative ov. 

Indefinite Time by the Subjunctive (Primary 
Sequence), and Optative (Historic) : 
Negative firj, 

Obs, By the Graphic Construction the Subjunctive is sub- 
stituted for the Optative. 

Temporal Conjunctions with the Subjunctive take 
av: eg, iireiSdv, e©? &v, irplv civ. With the 
Optative the av is dropped : e,g, iireiZrj, eax;, irpiv 
alone. 



* When/ in Definite Time. 

139. 'Ettc/, eireiZri with Indicative Imperfect (action 
contemporary with J^rincipal Verb), Indicative 
Aorist (action prior to Principal Verb) : 
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cTTCi YforOivii Aap€M>s, kPovXero ol ra» TraiSc a/i</K>T€/:>(u 

irapctvat. 
Jf%^« Darius was ill^ he wished both his sons to come 

to him, 
Darius cum aegrotaret^ etc. 

€7r€t8^ 6\iyap\ia eyevero, ol TpidKovra fieTcirefiipavro fi€. 
When an oligarchy had been set up, the Thirty sent 

for me. 
Cum constituta esset domination etc. 

Obs, oT€ cannot introduce a sentence like cttci, or cTrctSrJ. 
Being a relative particle, it requires some sort of ante- 
cedent (e,g, r6r€f irorky or an equivalent) to fix the time : 

^v iroT€ \p6vos oT€ Ovqra yevq ovk ^(rav. 
There was once a time when the races of mortal creatures 
were not in existence, 

* As SOON AS/ * Directly/ in Definite Time. 

140. ^Eirel or iwevSij with rajf^Lo-ra, &<;, or C&9 raj^to-ra, 

Indicative Mood : 

ol TpiOLKOvra ypeOrjo-av €7r€t Taxt(rTa rot TCt^^ KaOypWrj, 
The Thirty were appointed immediately the walls were 

razed, 
Ut {ubij simul atque) diruti sunt muri, 

* Whenever/ * As soon as * As often as/ 
IN indefinite Time. 

141. A. Subjunctive (Primary Sequence) with eVetSeJi/, 

oravy oirbrav : 

eic^ioav oiairpa^wpxii a oco/tat, i]g<o. 

When (as soon as) I have accomplished {shall have) 

my purpose i I will return. 
Cum {ubt) confecero, etc. 

Indefinite Futurity. 

fmivofieSa TrdvTes^ oTrorav opyi^wpcda. 

We are madmen all whenever we are angry. 

Indefinite Frequency. 
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B. Optative (Historic Sequence) with eVe/, eVetft;, 

OTTOT* €^ irpdcrcroi TroAts, l)(aip€, 
Whenier the realm was prosperous^ he used to rejoice. 

Indefinite Frequency. 

* Since/ in Definite Time. 

142. 'E^ ov with the Indicative : 

€^ ov Tot ^ci'iKot arpaTcucTat, tovs </>aAovs vtK^. 

Ever since the mercenaries have been servings he has 

been conquering his friends. 
Ex quo militanty etc. 

* Whilst/ in Definite Time. 

143. "Efi)9, ev &y iv oa-tp, oaov 'xpovovy with Indicative : 

€0)5 €Tt v€os €t/ii ri]v ^XV^ yvfivd^oi. 
While I am still youngs I train my mind, 
Dum puer sum. 

Definite Duration. 

' Whilst/ ' So long as/ in Indefinite Time. 

144. Same Conjunctions and av with Subjunctive 

(Primary Sequence) : 

loxTTTcp av €/x7rv€a), ov /Ai) 7rav<r(0fJLai €f>iko(ro<fHav, 
Just so long as /breathe, I will never give up philo- 
sophy, 
Dum spirabo. 

Indefinite Duration. 

The Optative is thus used only in Oratio Obliqua. 

* Until/ in Definite Time. 

145. ''Ea>9, Icrre, /^€%/ot, aj^t (/i€%/ot ou, ayjpi ov) with 

Past Indicative : 

raura iiroiovv /xc^pt o-kotos kykv^ro. 

They were doing this, until darkness came on. 

Quoad (donee) nox eos oppressit 
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' Until,' in Indefinite Time. 

146, A, Same Conjunctions and av with Subjunctive 
(Primary Sequence) : 

fi€\pi 8' av iyia rJKia al aroySal fi€v6vTtav. 
Until I return let the armistice continue. 
Donee (guoad) rediero. 

Indefinite Futurity. 

B. Same Conjunctions with Optative (Historic 
Sequence) : . 

<nrov8a9 evovqcravTO Icds airayycA^ciiy ra \€\dkvTa, 
They made an armistice {to last) until the terms were 

(should be) announced. 
Donee (quoad) refiuntiatae essent condiciones, etc. 

Indefinite Futurity. 



THE CONJUNCTION Upiv. 

147, n/)/v differs from other Temporal Conjunctions in 
being used with the Infinitive, as well as with 
the Finite Moods. 

Ilplv is used with the Infinitive after an AflSrma- 
tive Principal Sentence ; with the Indicative, 
Subjunctive, and Optative after a Negative 
Principal Sentence. 

With the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative 
irplv is used after Negative Sentences exactly as 
&)9, Icrre, etc. (145, 146), are used after Affirma- 
tive Sentences. 

The following Table shows the ordinary Attic 
use of irplv : 
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A. After Affirmative Sentences, irpiv with Infinitive. 

"^i. TTplv with In- 
dicative in De- 
finite Time. 

B. After Negative Sentences, < , .^, o i_ 

^ ^2. irpiv with Sub- 

junctive and 
Optative in In- 

1^ definite Time. 

A. \lpiv with Infinitive : 

irpiv pkv 7r€ivrjv icrOUtSy irplv Se Siiprjv iriveis. 
You eat before being hungry y you drink before being 
thirsty, 

B. I. Wplv with Indicative : 

ov irpoTfpov €irav<Tavro irplv Mccro-iyi/tovs c^cjSaAov. 
They did not leave off until they had expelled the 
Messenians (and then they did leave off). 

B. 2. \lpiv with Subjunctive : 

QVK diroKpivovp.tu jrpoTepoVy irplv av irv6(opai, 
I will not reply before (or until) 1 hear. 

Indefinite Futurity. 

With Optative (mostly in Obliqua, or after another 
Optative) : 

dirrfyopeve /iiyScvo jSaAActi/, irplv Kvpos ipirXTfa-Ou-q 

drjpiav. 
He forbade any one to shoot until Cyrtts had had his 
fill of the chase. 

Indefinite Futurity. 

oAoio p.riir(o irplv pdOoLfii, 
Perish not yet, until I learn. 

Indefinite Futurity. 
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148, "Av omitted with the Subjunctive. Sometimes 

both in Prose and in Poetry av is omitted in 
Temporal Sentences : 

€0)5 TO yaip€i,v koX to Ai^cto-^ai fidOys. 

Till thou shall learn alike both joy and sorrow, 

149, The Subjunctive instead of the Optative (Graphic 

Construction) : 

e/Sovkeua-av <t>vXaxr(r€iv avTovs fJi^xpi o6 ri ^v/i)8a)o-t. 
The}' determined to keep them until they came to some 
arrangement. 

For /tA^XPt o5 ^vfiPaiev. 

CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

150, Concessive Sentences are often expressed by 

Participles alone, including the Genitive and 
Accusative Absolute. But Kalirep with a Par- 
ticiple is one of the commonest forms of 
Concessive Sentence. Negative ov. 

Kaiirep ovt€s ov Scivol fiefivrjaSat, fjLvrjfiov€v€T€. 
Although you are not quick at remembering^ remember, 

151, I^«*' added to lav, r\v^ ct, makes any type of Conditional 

Sentence also Concessive, if the Sentence is Affirma- 
tive. But if Negative ovh\ (/ttiySc) lav, ijv, ct. 

When Koi stands first (koX Idv, icat v) it emphasises the 
whole condition (even if, under extreme circumstances^ : 
Ifltv Kot, €1 /cat is less emphatic, (although), or the Kai 
may emphasise only some particular word which it 
precedes. 

FINAL SENTENCES. 

152, The final Conjunctions are tW, 0)9, oTr©? (JW /atJ, 

ft)9 /^?7, oTTft)? /^^ in Negative Sentences). In 
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Primary Sequence the Subjunctive, in Historic 
the Optative ; but the Subjunctive may be 
substituted for the Optative by the Graphic 
Construction. 

Tov KQ.KOV Sci icoAa^ciV W dfieiviov y. 
If is necessary to punish the criminal in order that he 
may reform, 

irapaKa\€iS larpov Surtas /irj diroOdvys, 
You call in a doctor that you may not die, 

Obs, av sometimes goes with <os or oitcds (not with tva), 
without perceptibly affecting the meaning. 

iva (less commonly <os and ottws) goes with the past 
tenses of the Indicative to denote an Unfulfilled 
Purpose (compare Unfulfilled Conditions) : 

It ivas worth being present in order that you might 
have heard (which you did not). 

153. Final Sentences are often expressed by a Future 

Participle, often with w? {as if intending): 

7r/)€<r)8€is €7r€fjL\//ai^ ravra epovvras. 
They sent envoys to say this, 

ws seldom follows Verbs of Motion. 

154, Also by the Relative o<tti^ (less commonly 09) 

with the Future Indicative (Primary), Future 
Optative or Indicative (Historic) : 

Send a deputation to say so. 

Historic : €7r€fjL\j/aT€ iJtis ipei (the Future Indicative 
being almost invariably here used in Historic sequence, 
and not the Optative). 

Obs, rov with the Infinitive is also used, though rarely, 
in a Final sense. In the New Testament this con- 
struction is common. 
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MODAL SENTENCES WITH iirm. iirm fi'n 

AND THE FUTURE. 

155. "OTTdiv, oTToiv fi'n are used after Verbs of con- 

sidering ^ strivings and contriving {o-koitA, fiovXevo}, 
eirifieXovfiai, irpdaa'a), firij^^avAfuii) with the Future 
Indicative (Primary), and the Future Optative 
or Indicative (Historic). 

Cf. Latin euro, enitor, efficio with ut or ne and Sub- 
junctive : 

<[ip6vri.(€ 07ra>9 fArjS^v dvd^iov (ravrov irpd^cis. 
See that you do nothing unworthy of yourself , 
Vide ne quid agas, etc. 

circ^Actro o^ois ft^ oo-trot la-oivro. 
He took precautions that they should not be without 
food. 

Graphic : etrovTai. 

The Principal Verb may be omitted, chiefly in dialogue : 

aAA 03ro)s o.vy]p caee. 
Come, be a man ! 

Note, The Subj. or Opt. (Pres. and Aor.) are also used 
after oirws, oirws fii}, but not so often as the Future. 

VERBS OF FEARING WITH /xi} AND 

yiff] ov, 

156. Verbs of fearing, and also Verbs denoting caution^ 

anxiety, suspicion, take the following construc- 
tions : 

SeSoiKa, Sctvov eori, dOpwy viroTrrci'a), etc. 

ScSotxa fitf ravra yevrjrai, 
J fear that this will happen. 
Vereor ne haecfiant. 
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8e3oiKa /i^ ov Tavra yevrfrai, 
I fear that this will not happen, 
Vereor ut {ne non\ etc. 

eScSoiKctv /x^ (/A^ ov) ravra ykvovro (Graphic, ykvqrai). 

SkSoiKa fitf ovx otriov y, 

I fear it will (may) be impious, 

157. These Verbs also take the Indicative with a difference 
of meaning : 

^cSoiKa /i^ afJLaprdvys, 

I fear you will make a mistake. 

But fi^ a/xa/M-av€ts, that you are making a mistake^ fit] 
^/xa/)T€s, that you made a mistake^ etc. {See 203«) 



CONSECUTIVE AND RESTRICTIVE 

SENTENCES. 

158. ''n<rT€ with the Indicative states the Consequence 
as an independent fact. Negative ov, 

€ts toCto ^\dov &a'T€ ovK k^T^pKiCTiv avTois Tj icaTol yrjv 

To such a pitch did they come that their empire by 
land did not satisfy them, 

w«rT€ with the Infinitive explains what must be 
the natural Consequence without affirming or 
denying it as a fact. Negative fjuq, 

/am not so senseless as to wish to be disliked. 



159. Consecutive Sentences are also expressed by the 
Relative Pronouns 010%^ o<ros with the Infinitive. 
Negative 111], 
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Toiovr6% €ifii oTos 7r€i0€ar0ai Aoyc^. 

/am of such a disposition as to listen to reason, 

, » . , is qui rationi paream. 

Also by oerres with the Indicative. Negative /xi}. 

Tts ovTCDS €vri6'q^ ocTTfcS dyvoct Tovra ; 

Who is such a simpleton that he is ignorant of this ? 

160. Restrictive (or Limitative) Sentences are ex- 
pressed by wo-re, €<!> ^, i<f) o5 re with the In- 
finitive. Negative fwy. 

^^r)v avTois ap)(€iv Surd* viraKO\>€i,v ry jSacriAc?. 

// 7vas in their power to rule on condition of obeying 

the king, 
.... ita imperare ut oboedirent, 

aKJiCefiev (re €<f> <j) t€ firjKcri €f>iko(ro<f>ttv. 
We acquit you on the understanding that you no longer 
pursue philosophy. 

Graphically €</»' ^, €</»* <J tc may take the Future Indica- 
tive. Negative /ai}. 

T^tf^y surrendered on condition that they should leave 
the Peloponnese, 



CAUSAL SENTENCES. 

161, Causal Sentences are expressed in many ways : 

I. By €7ret, iiretSi], (»9 with the Indicative. Nega- 
tive ov, 

€ir€i8ri ovK cXa/Sov to \(apiov air€\iapovv. 

Since they did not capture the place^ they retired, 

Obs, OT* and Siore cannot introduce a Causal Sentence ; 
they explain and give the reason for the Principal 
Sentence. 
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rpirjprfs Sta rovro ifio^tpov i<TTiv on raxv irXecl 
A triretne is formidable for this reason^ because it 
sails fast 

€ir€i and m also give a reason, but <os a reason existing 
in the mind (subjectively) as knowing, thinking that, 
on the ground that (like ^«^^with the Subjunctive in 
Latin). 

162. 2. By Relative Pronouns 09, 09 76, ocrrt?, ocrrt? 7e 

with the Indicative (cf. Lat. quippe qui) : 

KaKovpyos eT ooTis rots KaKovpyots Pori$€is. 

You are an evildoer since you are assisting evildoers, 

.... qui adiuves, 

163. 3- By Participles, often with arc, ws, owt : 

o JVvpos, aT€ irats wi', r^ocTO ti; oToAy, 
Cyrus, as he was a boy (boy-like), was charmed 7vith 
his dress, 

arc gives a fact as a reason ; for ws j^^ 161, 

164* 4' By Kara with Accusative (Kara <l>t\iav, on the ground 
of friendship : by Sia with Accusative or Accusative 
and Infinitive, 5ta t^v ^vfifiaxCav, because cf their alli- 
ance ; 8ia TO ^vp,p.dxovs avrovs ctvai, because they were 
allies : or by ry with the Infinitive. 

A WISH. 

165. A Wish referring to the Future, and therefore 
capable of fulfilment, is expressed by the Opta- 
tive, either alone, or with etde, el yap (in Poetry 
with €0, wm ; irw civ ;). Negative /x-t;. 

(5 iral ykvoio warpos €VTV\€aT€pos» 
Boy, may'st thou prove more fortunate than thy 
father I 

p.rj ((^v pcT* a/xoixrias. 

May I not live without culture I 
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166. An unfulfilled Wish is expressed by e?^€, d ^ap 
and the Imperfect Indicative (Present Time) ; 
Aorist Indicative (Past Time) : 

Would that thou had^st^ O mother^ better judgment ! 
(but thou hast not). 

Would I had been with you then^ Pericles I 

Also <5<^€Aoi/ with Infinitive ; ct^c, ci ya/o, ws (in Poetry) 
may accompany a></»€Xov. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

167. Prepositions were originally Adverbs of place : e^. ava, 

throughout. In Homer they are still freely so used ; 
in Attic a few traces of their old Adverbial use have 
survived: e,g, ^vv^ jointly; vposy besides, 

168. Prepositions have two uses: (i) They are joined in 

Composition with Verbs (also with Adjectives and 
Substantives); (2) They serve as links between the 
oblique cases of Nouns or Pronouns and Verbs (also 
Adjectives and Substantives). 

169. A Preposition with the Accusative denotes Direction tOy 

or Extension over, 

A Preposition with the Genitive denotes Connection with, 
or Separation from, 

A Preposition with the Dative denotes close Nearness to, 
or Rest at. 



170. The Case modifies the meaning of the Preposition, not 
the Preposition that of the Case: e,g, irapdy by the 
side; (i) 7ra/Da <r€, to your side; (2) irapa a-ov, from 
your side; (3) vapa o-ot, by your side. 
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171« Verbs of Rest are used with Prepositions expressing 
motion : e,g, aTro, away from ; i/Soaa-cv diro irkrpas 
cTaOeis, he shouted from the rocky standing on tty i.e. he 
shouted on the rock. This is known as the Constructio 
Praegnans. 

172. I- Prepositions which take one Case : 

A. Accusative : ava, cts, ws (a/A</>i in Prose). 

B. Genitive : di/rt, aird, €^, irpo, 

C. Dative : ev, cvv, 

2. Prepositions which take two Cases : 

Accusative and Genitive : Sio, Kara, vnkp (fX€Td in 
Prose). 

3. Prepositions which take all three Cases : 

daffily kiriy jAerd, irapd, jrepl, Trpos, viro, 

173« The Spurious Prepositions are those which can be 
joined with Cases, but cannot be used in Composi- 
tion : e.g. avcv, €V€Ka, cicaTi, x^P^^y ^XPh h^XPh ^/^<*> 
oiiov^ and others. 

Caution, — Only a few common and dominant meanings 
are given. It is impossible to give one-tenth of the 
uses of Prepositions in a short Syntax. It is unsafe 
to give the Preposition and Case without the Verb : 
here this is sometimes done for brevity's sake. 

With Accusative only. 

174. 'Ava, up to, through ; opposed to Kara : 

dva TOY TTOTtt/xov, up stream; dvd t^v 'EAAaSa, throughout 
Greece. 

Phrases: dva Kpdros, with all on^s might ; dva l/caroi/, 
(distributively) by hundreds. 

N.B. — ava, up/ arise/ sursum. 

With Dative upon, only in Poetry. 
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175. E*5, es, inio^ to^ opposed to k^, 

(i) Motion : hik^r\ij(i.v k% Dt/ccAtaj/, they crossed into 
Sicily, (2) Time : €s €/x€, 2^/ /<? ;wy time, (3) Num- 
bers (amounting to) : €s hpayyJv]v StaSowat, /i? ^//>/f7- 
^/^/^ ^ /^iri^r^ as a drctchma. 

Phrases : ets SvvajxiVf to the extent of onis ability ; i% 
r6^€, for this purpose; tU 'AttoAXwvos, to Apollo^ s 
{temple) ; €ts rko-a-apa^^ four deep, 

176. *^5; lo (with persons only). 

ws *Aytv kirpea-petxravTOf they sent an embassy to Agis, 

With Genitive only. 

177. 'AvTt, instead of in exchange for (its original sense, ovet 

againsty is not Attic). 

KttKa TrpoLTTei dvr' dya^wv, ^^ ^i?^j ^i7 instead of good. 

Phrase : dvO* 5v, dvO* otov ; wherefore ? for what 
reason ? (rarely, because), 

178. 'Atto, away, ojf^from, parallel with e^. 

(i) Place : (xtto StKcAta?, away from Sicily, (2) Time : 
aTTo Twv a-LTisiv, after meeds, (3) Remote Descent : 
(XTTO ^cwj/ y€yoi/oT€s, descended from gods, 

Morie rarely of Material, Means, Cause. 

Phrases :'dtro o-kottov, wide of the mark; to aTro tovSc, 
henceforth ; o\ aTro IIAaTwi/os, /y^^ school of Plato ; 
aTTo Tov avTOfidroVy by chofice, 

179. 'E/c, €^, ^«/ ^, opposed to €19 : parallel with aTro. 

(i) Place: kK ^dprq^s^ out of Sparta ; tto At v €k tto Actus 
dAAdxTctv, /^ change city after city, (2) Time : eg 
o^ (sc. xpoJ'ov), ^^r since; kK SaKpviav yeXdv, to 
laugh after tears, (3) Near Descent : eg dya^wv, 
^^r^ of good parents. 

More rarely of Material, Agent, Cause, Means, De- 
pendence upon. 
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Phrases : Many cases of Constructio Praegnans, to. €k 
rrji Xiopas ia-eKOfiuravro, they brought in their pro- 
perty which was in the country ; Ik Sc^tas, on the 
right ; kK pia^^ by force. 

180. n/5o, in front of, before, in preference to, 

( I ) Place : vpo Mtydptav, in front ofMegara, ( 2 ) Time : 
ol irpio riimvy our forefathers. (3) wpo twv ^eXrlfTTiiiVy 
in preference to the best things. 

Phrase : irpb ttoXXov Trouta-Oai, to value greatly. 



With Dative only. 

181. 'Ev (poet. €tv, €vt, €ti/t), /«, within, among, 

(i) Place : ot \v MvKdXjj "EWr^ves, the Greeks at 
Mycale ; iv rtp Ev^ctV^, on the Euxine. (2) Time : 
€v rats (nrovSais, during the truce. (3) Engaged in : 
ol kv Tots wpdyiwxriy ministers of state. (4) De- 
pendent upon : €v ^€<J ovK kv c/xot, // rests with God, 
not with me. 

Phrases: kv AtSov, in Hades ; kv 6<f}6aXfjLols opav, to 
see with (originally, in) the eyes. 

182. 2vv (old Attic ^vv), together with, i.e. as well as. Com- 

pare with /[X€Ta. 

(Tvv T$ d8€X<t>(^, with his brother ; avv t$ vo/x^, in 
accordance with the law ; (tvv Bc^*, with God*s help, 
please God. 

Obs. In Attic the use of <n5v, except in a few phrases 
like (TVV SeQ, is confined to poetry : in prose fi^rd 
with the Genitive is used. Xenophon, whose 
syntax is peculiar, is practically the only Attic 
prose writer who retains the earlier and poetic use 
of (TVV with the Dative, writing, for instance, a-vv 
rivi fjLdx€(r6ai, where any other prose writer would 
use fierd rivos. 

E 
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With Accusative and Genitive. 

183, ^ta (old and poetic, Siat), between^ apart, through, 

A. With Genitive : 

(i) Place : Sta XaXviSwv, through the {country of the) 
Chalybes ; (distributively) Stot ScKa €7raA^€a>v, at 
every ten battlements. (2) Time : 8t* 5Xov tov 
atwvos, throughout the whole of life ; also after , and 
distributively. (3) Causal : 5t' Ip/Aiyvcws, ^j/ w^dj;/^ 
^df« interpreter. 

Phrases (very numerous, many like adverbs) : 8ia 
<i>i,Xlas {l\6fias) ikvai rivi, to be friendly with any 
one ; St' o/ay^s, angrily ; Sia rdxovs, quickly. 

B. With Accusative : because of owing to : 

8t* d/5€T^v, ov 8ta Tvxrjv iviKrja-av^ they cofiquered owing 
to (through) vcUour, not chance. Also, with the help 
of (common in the orators). 

Phrases : d firf Sid (o-c), had it not been for (but for) 
you ; Sia ravra, because of this, on this account ; but 
TovTov €V€Kayfor the sake of this. 

184. Kara (old form Karai), down, opposed to ava. 

A. With Genitive : 

(i) Place : Kara t^s whpas, down from the rock, or, 
down on the rock (also down under). (2) Against : 
ot Kik&* -qfiaiv koyoi, arguments against us ; cf. Kar?;- 
yopci), Karayiyvtao-Kia with Genitive. 

B. With Accusative, close proximity or connexion : 

Ka& apTrayqv, in quest of plunder ; Kara AaKeSat/Aoviovs 
Ta\OTJvai, to be posted opposite the L, ; Kara y^v Ka\ 
Kara SdXaaxrav, (throughout) by land and sea. 

Phrases (very numerous, many adverbial) : KaS^ Iva, 
one by one ; /ca^ r\\ikpav (in dies), day by day ; ra 
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Kara tij v iroAiv, {belonging to) public affairs^ politics ; 
Kara vovv, to ones liking; xar' apxyvy originally; 
Kara Svvafiiv^ to the best of on^s ability ; Kara 
icpaTos, by force {per vim); Kara fiiKpov, little by 
little ; Kara rov IIXaTWFa (of contemporary time). 

185* *^^^/>> above, over, beyond, 

A. With Genitive : 

(i) Place : ynr\p yq%, above the earth ; virep Aiyvirrov, 
beyond Egypt (in the interior). (2) In defence of : 
ym\p 7rdvr(av dytav, a contest in defence of alL Also, 
on account of instead of concerning (like ttc/ji). 

B. With Accusative : chief meaning beyond, in excess of: 

ym\p avdpiojrov rovro, this is beyond the power of man. 
Also of Place, beyond, and of Time, before. 



With the Three Cases. 

186. MfTcx, with, among, between, after. In Attic chiefly with 

the Genitive. 

A. With Genitive : in the company of fiera ^vfifidxiav 

KivSvv€V€iv, to run risks in common with allies, so, on 
the side of, associated with; ol fierd rivos, onis com- 
panions. 

B. With Accusative : y^ra 6€ov^, next to the gods, 

secundum deos ; fiera ravra, next to, after this ; ftc^' 
r\pkpav, interdiu, in the daytime. 

C. With Dative (only Epic and Poetic), among, in the 

presence of 

187, 'AfKfU, on both sides, about, around. Compare with ircp*. 

In Attic Prose it is used practically with the 
Accusative only. 

A. With Genitive : (wholly Epic, Ionic, Poetic), con- 
cerning, roundabout. 
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B. With Dative : (wholly Epic, Ionic, Poetic), among^ 
concerning^ by reckon of, 

C With Accusative : a/A<^t ayopav Trkrjdovo'avy about full- 
market time (i,t. forenoon) ; ra dfi<l}l rov TroAc/itov, fke 
arts of war. 

Also (rarely and in poetry) near to, concerning. 

Phrase: o\ dfi<f)l HXdrtava, the school of Plato, {See 
wepL) 



188. 'Etti, on the surface of upon^ by^ to. 

A, With Genitive : 

(i) Place: €4>^ imrov, on horseback; iir^ oikov, home- 
wards, (2) Time : ktcX Kvpov jSao-tXcvovTos, /// the 
reign of Cyrus ; itr ifiov, in my time. Also, set over, 
or engaged in^ dependent upon, in the case of called 
after. 

Phrases (very numerous) : i^ lavrou, by oneself i.e. 
ifidependently or spontaneously ; eirl rerrdpioVy four 
deep. 

B. With Dative, much as with Genitive, but denoting 

closer connexion : 

(i) Place: kin ry K€<^aA^, (Jilting) on the head; hrl 
^pvfwviy on or near the Strymon, (2) Circum- 
stance : kir k^eipycLCTfikvoiSy with the deed done (Le. 
when done and over), (3) Addition : irfifmra kirl 
TnjfMuriy woe on woe, (4) Cause : ctti rivi xaip€Ls ; 
what do you rejoice at? (5) Condition: kin, rovn^ 
direifjLiy on this condition I will go away (so k<f>^ ^, 
k<f> y rt), (6) Motive : kin tq kp.^ StaftoX^y with a 
view to slander me. (7) Price : ciri iroo-^ ; for {at) 
what price f Also after (in Time) : /;/ the power 
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of^ and many other meanings, for which see 
Lexicon. 

Phrases : ra €7rt tovtois, the next step ; to Itt* I^jloI, so 
far as in me lies, 

C. With Accusative: (i) Direction; (2) Extension 
over : 

(i) €7rl Tov iinrov avajSaivciv, to mount (ride) on horse- 
back ; oLpxrjv €irl apx^^j kingdom against kingdom. 
(2) €7rt iroAXot oroSta, over many stades ; kin rpels 
r]fi€pas, for the spaa of three days. Also, for the 
purpose of 

Phrases: hn Sc^ta, to the right; to ctt* €/*€, so far as 
concerns me. 



189. Ila/ja (poet, vapai, irdp), by or /^ the side of 

A. With Genitive : coming from the side of: 
i^eXOitv irapd Ttvos, to come out of a persoiis house. 

B. With Dative : by the side oj, near, with, among : 

KaraXveiv irapd rivi, to lodge at a person^s house ; Trap 
vpXvy anwngyour number. 

Phrase : Trap* l/Aot, me iudice. 

C. With Accusative; (i) Motion to the side of; 

(2) Motion or Extension alongside; side by side, 
and so of Comparison and Connexion : 

(i) Trap* 'Adrivaiovs Trc/zTrctv, to send to the Athenians ; 
(2) 17 Tcapa ddXacra-av Ma/ccSovia, the coast of Mace- 
donia ; (3) Trap* aAXi^Aa, set side by side, compared 
with. 

Many other meanings: Time, Trap* oXov rov ^iov, 
during the whole of one* s life; Trapd 8vva/itv, beyond 
one*s strength; vapa vofw-vs, contrary to the laws ; 
Trapa rrjv eavrov a/icAetai/, owing to one*s own neglect ; 
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(of limit reached), irapa [iiKpov (ttoAv) cX^ftv, to 
come within a little, i.e. to have a narrow escape. 

Phrases : irap^ rifikpav, as ecuh day comes ; irap' ovScv 
TToicMT^at, to hold of no account, 

190. Hcpi, round about, beyond, over, 

A. With Genitive. The Object about which, only in 

Poetry of Place : 

dywvtfto-^c TTipl dperrjs, strive for (after) excellence, 
often, to care, fear, spedk, hear about. 

Phrase : irepl iroWov (ovSevos) iroui<r6at or riy^ia-Bai, 
to think of great moment. 

B. With Dative; rare in Prose, chiefly of Place, close 

round ; seldom of the Object : 

^aKTvkiov Tr€pl ry x^''Ph ^ ^^g on the finger. 

Phrase : ir^pl <^oj8<i) {xdpp.ari), for fear {Joy), in 
Poetry. 

C. With Accusative : 

(i) Place : 17 ir^pl Aka-^ov vavfiax^oL, the seafight near 
(off) Lesbos, (2) Time : ttc/j* toutovs tovs yji6vov%, 
about this period; (3) busied about, with reference to, 
in the matter of, e.g. oTrovSafctv -K^pl rt, to be busy 
about (very common usages). 

Phrases: ot irepi riva, a person's retinue; ol w€pi 
HXdnava, the school of Plato (see d/x<t>i). 



191. II/oos (irpoTi, TTOTi), towards, in front of, besides, 

A. With Genitive; many meanings, generally looking 
towards, with refereme to : 

(1) TT/oos 2tKva>i/os T€txo5, the wall facing Sicyon ; 
(2) 7r/3os Q^Oiv, in the sight of (by) the gods ; (3) tt^os 
tr€ TTttT/oos, by thy father (I implore thee), per te deos 
oro; (4) Trpos trarpos, (descended from) on the father^ s 
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side ; (5) 7r/3os larpov (ro<^ov, /ike (it is the part of) a 
wise physician ; (6) tt/oos cxovtwv, in favour of the 
rich ; (7) ir^^ ifwv, at my hands, 

B. With Dative : rest near : 

(i) TTpos rals irrjyats twv TTora/xwi/, near the sources of 
rivers (also, in the presence of persons) ; (2) in addi- 
tion to ; Trpos Tovrots, in addition to this, besides, 

C. With Accusative : (i) motion towards, (2) Relation 

or Connexion with (a very free usage) : 

(i) TTpos T^v y^v <l>€vy€iv, to flee to the shore ; (2) ctirctv 
7r/)os Tiva, to speak before {to) any one ; Xoyl^eo-Oai 
wpos cairrov, to consider with oneself Also of deed- 
ing withy with reference to. 

Phrases: irpos ka-Trepav, towards evening (of time); 
TT/oos Tqv <l>i]firjVy on hearing the news ; irpos ravra, 
therefore ; wposTt; wherefore? irpos fitav^ by force ; 
TTpos opyi]v, angrily. 



192. "Vird (old form virai), under. 

A. With Genitive : (i) under, (2) under the power or 

influence of: 

(i) of Place : wro y^s, under the earth (less commonly, 
from under) ; (2) of the Agent or Cause : vvo twv 
'EAXiJvwv €vtKrj6Yj(rav, they were beaten by the Greeks ; 
vTTo vwTov (op-fyi), in cotisequence of (from) illness, 
etc. ; (3) of accompanying circumstances, wo (rvpiy- 
ymv, to the sound of pipes. 

Phrase: v<f>^ kavrov, of omself sponte. 

B. With Dative : 

v</)' y\kl(^, under the sun; wro vo/ao&s, tinder the power 
of the laws (these two meanings as with Genitive, 
but less common). 
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C. With Accusative. Motion or Extension under, or 
under the power of. 

dv€x*^pr)(rav xnro ro Tctxos, t/iey retired under the wall ; 
v^ cavTov 9roi€£(r^a£, to bring under on^s own power 
(also, v0' lavry TTOulcrdai), Also of Time, mro rov 
a-cuTfioVy about the time of the earthquake ; wro viJicTa, 
at nightfally sub noctem. 



THE NEGATIVES. 

193. Ov contradicts or denies a statement, e.g. ravra ovk cycvcro, 
these things did not occur. 

M^ deprecates or repudiates ; ravra /a^ ycvotro, »««^ this 
not occur! 

Hence firi forbids ; firj ravra Ac^>ys, do not say this: and 
denotes apprehension, surmise, or fear of something 
happening, whether in an independent sentence as 
above, or when joined as a subordinate sentence to a 
principal verb denoting fear, etc. (see 156 and 203)- 

Ov thus denies definite statements of facts, yA\ denies 
thoughts, and all indefinite statements. This rule applies 
equally to Principal and to Subordinate Sentences. The 
fact of a sentence being in the Recta or Obliqua has 
nothing to do with the use of ov or /ii}. 



Qi) Privative. 

194. Ov gives an affirmative word exactly the opposite 

meaning : 

ov ^y\{Li, I say not (fiego) ; ovk cw, I forbid ; ra ov KaXd, 
wrong, immorality, 

195. With Adjectives, Participles used as Adjectives, Sub- 

stantives, and Adverbs. 
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Ov is used when definite 
individuals or classes are 
mentioned : 



q\ ovk dyaOol iroXtrai, 
Those (particular) citizens 
who are not good, 

o\ OV TTtCTTCVOKTCS. 

Those who do not believe. 
li qui non credunt. 



Ml} when indefinite in- 
dividuals or classes are 
mentioned, so that the 
expression is virtually con- 
ditional or consecutive : 

ol firi KaSapol ra$ \€ipas. 
All who are of impure 
hands, 

ol fJLrj 7rtOT€VOVT€S. 

Any who do not believe. 
Si qui non credunt. 



With Participles. 

196. Ov when the Participle M?; when the Participle is 
states a fact, especially Conditional : 
when Causal : 



OV TTMTTCVWV. 



Because he does not be- 
lieve, 

OV when the Participle is 
used in Indirect State- 
ment (see 120). 



If he does not beliei'e. 



With Relatives. 

197. Ov when the Antecedent M?} when the Antecedent 
is definite : is indefinite : 



ovx ^pov a e^T^rovv, 

I did not find the things 

that I was searching 

for. 



a /i)) oZSa ov8^ oiOfiaL 

Whatever I kno^v not I 
do not fancy I knoiv, 

OS (or ooTts) av /A^ ^^^17) 05^ 
(ooTts) /i^ dkXoi^ see Inde- 
finite Sentences (126-7)- 
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With the Infinitive. 

198. Miy is the regular negative with the Infinitive, except in 
Indirect Statement, when ov is used. An Infinitive 
used as a Substantive also takes /117. 

€<^iy QVK €Kl3rjvai fji.€ €k ai(r\pov firj dXrfOtveiv, 

Tov ttXoIov, It is immoral not to speak 

He said that I did not the truth, 

leave the ship. ^^ ^^ BtKoIm dTroXco-at. 

ovK i^kpri. An unjust sentence 0/ 

He did not leave, death. 



199. With Wishes. 

Ml} is used with Wishes 
{see 165). 



With Questions. 

200. ^^'y {nonne?) expects the answer *Yes.' M'q;(num?) 
expects the answer *No.' Ov and /ii} interrogative 
are often associated and compounded with particles, 

apa ; ^ ; o^v, etc. 

ravra ovx* KaXws Xeye- apa fitf larpbs fiovXei 

rat ; KaX^s, cTvai ; /lot At ' ovk lycoye. 

Is not this well said? You don*t want to be a 

Yes, doctor ? By ZeuSy not I, 

ov interrogative with the Deliberative Questions take 
Future Indicative may be firj ; 



a Command : 

OVK a^€U ws 

lead (her) hence instantly. 



fiYf airoKpiviafiai ; 
OVK a^eO' ws rdxicTa ; Must I not answer ? 
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Mt; and M17 ov WITH THE INFINITIVE, 

201. I. After Verbs of denying^ doubting^ hindering, forbidding^ 
and avoiding firj is used with the Infinitive, where in 
English there is no Negative. 

dpvovpjOLi, K<oX,-vfOj diriOTiaf drrayoptvuiy ffivXaxro-opjan, etc. 

4^Vh ^ Karapvii fi^ 8€SpaK€vat rdSe ; 

Z>osf thou confess, or deny that thou hast done this ? 

dirayop^via fir^ ttoulv €KK\rj(riav, 

I forbid you to summon an assembly, 

Obs, But fti} is not seldom omitted. 

2. When the above Verbs take a Negative or Quasi- 
Negative with them, ft^ ov is used with the Infinitive : 

ov X,rl^(o fiTi ov ttSxti irpoffHUVfXv, 
I will not cease to publish unto all. 

Tt ijjLTToSfov fiYj ov\l d7rodav€iv ; 

What hinders us from being put to death ? 

Obs. Sometimes only /117 is used, sometimes no nega- 
tive at all. 

M^ ov is also thus used where the Principal Sentence is 
not Negative in form, but expresses a negative idea : 

ai(r\p6v fxrri (ro^lav p.y] ov\i wdvrtav Kpdrurrov <f)dvai. 
It is immoral to assert that wisdom is not best of all 
things. 



M^ ov WITH THE Participle. 

202. M*) ou are sometimes used restrictively or conditionally 
with a Participle after a Negative or Quasi-Negative 
Principal Sentence denoting what is impossible or 
repugnant: 

ovK dff cotI ffiiXov ov^v firj ovk dvTi<l>iXovv, 
Nothing then is friendly unless it returns friendship. 
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M17 AND yJr) ov WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

203. M^ with the Subjunctive denotes anxiety y surmise^ 

suspicion^ and may often be translated perhaps : 

firi TOVTO dXrjOh ^. 

Perhaps this may be true, 
Wt\ ov exactly reverses the meaning : 

lLy\ ov TOVT* dXridks y. 
Perhaps this is false, 

Obs, The Indicative is sometimes graphically used 
instead of the Subjunctive. 

dW apa /Ai) ov;( virokafApdveis ; 

We/lf then^ perhaps you do not suppose 9 

Ov fi^ WITH THE Subjunctive and Future 

Indicative. 

204. I- ^^ firj with the Subjunctive (usually Aorist) is an 
emphatic future statement : 

ov /xrj irawTiofiai <f)i\oo-o<lmi'. 
Never will 1 give up philosophy, 

2, ov firj with the Future Indicative, in any person but 
the second, has the same force : 

ov aoi firi fiedexf/ofiaC irore. 
Assuredly I will never follow thee, 

3. ov firi with the 2nd person singular of the Future 
Indicative is a strong negative command : 

iroios Zcv? ; ov firj Xrjpija'iis ; ov8* eo'rt, Zevs. 

Zeus indeed ! don^t talk nonsense. Therms no Zeus, 

Sometimes ov in a second or third clause has to be 
supplied from the first clause : 

ov firj TTpocroureis X^^P^» f'V^^ di//€t vkirkiav ; 
Bring not thy hand nigh, and touch not my robes, 

ov has to be supplied with f^^^c, which thus=icai ov /Arj • 
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Repetition of Negatives. 

205. When a Compound Negative follows a Negative in the 
same clause the first Negative is strengthened and not 
cancelled : 

aKovci 6' ovSev ovScts oi^tvos. 
No one obeys anybody in anything. 



Ov AND ^ri IN Subordinate Sentences. 

206. The rules have been given under each form of Sentence. 
They are here recapitulated. 

Ov. M>}. 

Indirect Statement, with Indirect Petition, 
either | (a) Infinitive. 
\b) Participle. 
(c) OTL or «s. 

Indirect Question (unless Deliberative Question. 
Deliberative). 

All Definite Sentences. All Indefinite Sentences. 

Apodosis of a Conditional Protasis of a Conditional 
Clause. Clause. 

Temporal Sentences, de- Temporal Sentences, de- 
noting Definite Time. noting Indefinite Time. 

Concessive Sentences with Concessive Sentences with 
Kolirep and Participle. cav, ct Kai, etc. 

Consecutive Sentences with Consecutive Sentences with 
wcTTc and Indicative. cScrrc and the Infinitive, 

and Restrictive Sentences. 
Causal Sentences. 
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ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

207. The difference between Direct Speech (Oratio Recta) 
and Indirect Speech (Oratio Obliqua) has been ex- 
plained under the Indirect Statement (116> etc.). 

Observe that the Graphic Construction is freely used in 
the Obliqua, and often alternates with the Strict 
Obliqua. 



208. A. The Principal Sentence of Oratio Obliqua must be 
an indirect Statement, Question, or Petition (/>. a 
Substantival Sentence). The rules for these have been 
given in sections 116-124. 

Obs, I. As in Latin, an Infinitive often introduces a 
new sentence without repeating a Principal Verb : 

*Ayts Tovs TrperPiis es Aa/ccSat/xova cKcAevcrcv Uvar ov 
yap uvai Kvpios avros, 

Agis urged the envoys to go to Lacedaemon ; (explain- 
ing that) he himself tvas not competent. 

Agis legatos ire iussit, Sibi quidem potestatem non 
esse. 



In idiomatic English we similarly omit the Verb, and 
begin a new sentence after a full stop, making it look 
like Recta : 

Agis urged the envoys to go to Lacedaemon. He him- 
self was not competent. 

Obs. 2. An Oblique Petition is expressed by the In- 
finitive (see 124) depending on a Verb of commanding, 
etc. (Sco/xai, KcAevo), a^tw). In a speech- of Oratio 
Obliqua the Principal Verb is generally inserted before 
the Infinitive, e.g. tf^iov roiwv iravras area-Oai^ accord- 
ingly he called on them all to follow. The Petition, in 
fact, often looks like an Indirect Statement. 

For av with the Infinitive, Optative, and Participle, see 

121. 



Oratio ^Obliqua, 
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209. B. Subordinate Clauses in Oratio Obliqua are either 
Adverbial or Relative Sentences. 

Observe that in these an Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Aorist Indicative of the S.ecta must be kept in the 
Indicative in the Obliqua. 

The Protasis of a Conditional Clause is the Subordinate 
or Adverbial Sentence (the Apodosis being the Prin- 
cipal Sentence). If, therefore, we see what becomes 
of a Protasis in the Obliqua we shall see how to turn 
any Adverbial Sentence (e,g, with cxrctSr;, xr/oiV, wrws, 
etc.) from Recta to Obliqua. 



210. I. Recta: 



Obliqua : l^y\ cc 



cAc^cv 



OTl 



2. Recta: 



Obliqua : l^t] o-c 



€1 ravra Trotcis a^iKcis 

i TTOLOlTfS ) 

el Tavra < ttoicis f oi8iK€iv 
{ (Graphic) j 

el raOra ^ motets [• dSiKeh 
( (Graphic) j (Graphic) 

el ravra woitjo'eias ] dSiKT^o'eCr 

rjv ravra TronjiTQS z" d8iK7J<reiv 
(Graphic) / (Graphic) 



el ravra iroLTjcreias \ ddiKi^oLs 
eXe^ev ori \ rjv ravra Troi,rj(rys r d^iicqa'ei^ 

(Graphic)) (Graphic) 



3. Recta : 

Obliqua : €^>y <t^ 



el ravra cTroi^O'as lySiKi^cras ai' 



ei ravra €7rot^<ras 



aO(K). 



(rat av 



eXe^ev 



on 



( dhLKT^o'eia^dv 
el ravra aroCrja-as^ < -^SiKi^o-as 

\ (Graphic) 



av 



^ cvolrjiras of the Recta is not changed to the Optative : for e^ Troti^tretas 
would represent ijv {Hlv) irotijo"];? or el ironfjffeias of a Recta, not el 
eTrolrjffas, 
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By A. SiDGWiCK. 3f. 6</. 

An Introduction to Greek 

Prose Composition. By A. Sidg- 

WICK. SJ. 

An Introduction to Greek 

Verse Composition. By A. Sidg- 
WICK and F. D. Morice. sj. 

Homer's Iliad. By a. sidg- 

wiCK. Books I. and IL, ar. fid. — 
Book XXI., If. 6</.— Book XXII., 
xs. 6d. 

The Anabasis of Xeno- 

pkon. By R. W. Taylor. Books 
I. and II., y. 6d. Separately, Book 
I., 2s. 6d. ; Book II., 2s. — Books III. 
and IV., 3f. 6d. 

Xenophon^s Agesilaus. 

By R. W. Taylor, sj. 6d. 

Stories from Ovid in 

Elegiac Verse. By R. W. Taylor. 
3f . td. 

Stories from, Ovid in 

Hexameter Verse. By R. W. Tay- 
lor. 2f. dd. 
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Catena Classicorum, 

ARISTOPHANIS COMCEDIiE. 

The Acharnians and the 

Knights. 4* .— The Wasps. 3*. 6d. 

— ^Thb Clouds. 3*. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES 

PUBLICiE. The Olvnthiacs. 

2f. 6</.— The Philippics. 3*. Or, 

in one volume, 4s. (td, De Falsa 

Legatione. 6s. 
DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES 

PRIVATiE. De Corona. 55. 
HERODOTI HISTORIA. Book I., 

6^. — Book II., 5*. 
HOMERI ILIAS. Books I.— XII. 

6f. 
HORATI OPERA. The Odes, 

Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. 
. 7*. 6<jf.— The Odes. Books I.— IV. 

separately, is. 6d. each. 
ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Ad 

DemonicumetPanegyricus. ^.6d. 
JUVENALIS SATIRiE, 5*. 
PERSII SATIRiE. 3^. ^^ 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDIiE. The 
■ EleCtra. y.Sd. — ^TheAjax. y.6d. 
TACITI HISTORI-flS. Books I. and 

II., 6f.— Books III., IV,, and V., 6*. 
TERENTI COMCEDIiE. Andria 

and Eunuchus. 45. 6d. Or sepa- 
rately, Andria, 3*. 6d. — Eunuchus, 

TjSjCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books 
I. and II., 6f. — Books III. and IV., 

Scenes front Greek Plays, 

By A. SiDGWiCK. IS. 6d. each. 

ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds. 

The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 
EURIPIDES. Iphigenia IN Tauris. 

The Cyclops. Ion Electra. 

Alcestis. BACCHiE. Hecuba. 

Cicero de Amicitid. By a. 

SiDGWICK. 8f. 

Exercises in Latin Ele- 
giac Verse. By C. G. Gepp. 3*. dd. 

Eclogce Ovidiance. By t. k. 

Arnold, str. td. 

A First History of Eng- 
land. By Louise Creighton. 2j. td. 



Latin Texts. 

AENEID of VERGIL. Books L, 

II., IIL, IV., v., VII., VIII., IX., 

zd. each. Books VI., X., XL, XII., 

■^d. each. 
GEORGICS OF VERGIL. Books 

I. — IV. 2^. each. 
BUCOLICS OF VERGIL, s^f. 

The above in one volume, sf . td. 
CiESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. 

Books I., v., VII., VIIL, -id. each. 

Books II., IIL, IV., VI., «</. each. 

The above in one volume, \s, 6d. 



Select Plays of Shakspere, 

Rugby Edition. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. a*. 
MACBETH. 2f. 
HAMLET, ru.td. 
KING LEAR. 2j. td. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 2*. 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 25. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 

DREAM. 2x. 
KING JOHN. 2x. 
CORIOLANUS. 2*. 6<i 
THE TEMPEST, ax. 

A History of England. 

By J. F. Bright. 

Period I. — M5I>i^val Monarchy : 
A.D. 44ft— X4^3. ^. 6d, 

Period 'll. — Personal Monarchy: 
A.D. 1485 — 1688. 5*. 

Period IIL— Constitutional Mon- 
archy : a.d. X689 — X837. ^s. 6d. 



Historical Biographies. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2f. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2*. 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3*. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, y. 6d. 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

3*. Sd% 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, y.ed. 



A Handbook in Outline 

of English History to 1882. By 
Arthur H. D. Acland and Cyril 
Ransome. (a. 
A Skeleton Outline of the above. 
If. td. 
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